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IN MY DREARY Duns? | PEGGY-1'‘VE GOT AN IDEA~ 
NOT THAT ANYONE WHY NOT COME AROUND 
DATE-BAIT ORESS, COUNTRY CLUB, NO tess / ASKS A MOUSE LIKE WITH ME _ 
doame / ARE YOU GOING, ME.1F | COULD ONLY | AFTERNOON AND I'LL 
PEGGY 7 MAKE SOME EXTRA | SHOW YOU HOW EASY 
7 MONEY, LIKE You! } iT 1S TO SELL JANES 
ART STUDIOS CARDS. 
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++ *AND JUST THINK, MRS. CLARK, YOU OKAY, JOANIE, WLL FILL OUT THE OH / LAURA, THESE HEAVENLY 
GET FIFTY OF THESE NAME-IMPRINTED COUPON NOW. BUT EVEN .WITH THE CARDS ARE CALLED “SWING ALONG 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR ONLY $1,00 BEAUTIFUL JANES ART SAMPLE LINE- COMBINATION /”, 
+,,% 
1 KNOW ILL BE A TONGUE-TIED OROOP/ | WANT THIS “21 
WHAT WONDERFUL VALUES / ASSORTMENT ->- HOW 
I'LL TAKE TWO BOXES - AND So was 1-BuT MUCH ARE THEY, 
THREE OF THE LOVELY GIFT DON’T worRy, PEGGY 2 
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EVERY GIRL CAN MAKE SPARE-TIME MONEY 
SELLING JANES ART STUDIOS CARDS / 





AND HERE'S THE BIG NEWS—A BIG _Big Bonus Plan. All Postage paid by us. You can't 
$1.00 Box of Beautiful Christmas Cards lose so mail coupon today! 

FREE TO YOU! Sent with Janes Art Studios 
Complete Sample Line. JANES ART STUDIOS, INC. BABYLON, DEPT, 1-G, N.Y. 


1 Want Extra Money by Christmas! So Please rush 
MAKE QUICK MONEY with 21 Card Complete Sample Line plus FREE Gift Box, Sales Plan 


Feature Box! Also, 50 Name-imprinted and Carrying Carton! 

Cards with Envelopes — $1.00 — largest NAME ENT mee 
size ever offered! Gift Wraps from Original STREET & NO... ccesoene 
Creators. Make up to 50¢ on every item. 
SPARE TIME — FULL TIME — NO EXPERI- 
ENCE NEEDED. 15 Days FREE Home Trial. 








City... 





CLUB or GROUP [if any). 





























by MARJORIE CINTA 


American Girl Favorite Stories. 

Edited by Manjorte VeETTER and 
RutH Baker Bowman. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, $2.50. This book is a dividend for all 
of you who ask for more fiction in THe 
AMERICAN Girt. For the attractive blue 
jacket, with its reproduction of Earl Cord- 
rey’s painting of a typical American girl, en- 
closes twenty-one stories which letters from 
readers of the magazine have hailed as to 
favorites. Subscribers who have been wit 
us since 1945 will rejoice to meet here old 
favorites in more permanent form, and new 
friends will be glad to find tales which other 
girls have raved about. Many of the authors 
will be familiar to you—Betty Cavanna, 
Phyllis Whitney, Janet Lambert, Amelia 
Elizabeth Walden, Margaret Leighton, Fran- 
ces Fitzpatrick Wright. Each story is full of 
interest and each has its own special appeal 
for all girls. All are about real American 
girls in situations that are convincing and 
true to life. Mystery and suspense are in 
“The Legacy of Canyon John,” self-reliance 
in “Duefia for a Day” and “Callie of 
Crooked Creek,” courage and adventure in 
“River Pirates” and “Captain Kit,” humor in 
“Little Genius,” a boy’s point of view of a 
situation familiar to girls in “But Not Jeff,” 
romance in “Tall as the Stars” and “Decla- 
ration of Independence,” family problems in 
“So I'm Home Again” and “Sea Anchor.” 
Sailing, flying, puppy raising, parties, danc- 
ing, girls’ clubs, contests, and other activi- 
ties make a collection of stories you will en- 
joy. You will probably find it fun also to 
read about your favorite authors in the bio- 
graphical sketches that are included at the 
back of the book. 


LAWN A Horse of Her Own. By Rusy FEr- 
cuson. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
$2.50. Are you one of the many girls who 
have dreamed of a “horse of her own”? 
Then you will love this English story of a 
resourceful girl who made such a dream 
come true. Jill's mother wrote books for 
young people but her income barely covered 
expenses in their small cottage in the heart 
of the English riding country. All the young 
people a and competed in horse shows. 
But you might as well talk of a trip to the 
moon as a horse for Jill, who was aching to 
learn to ride. How she acquired her beau- 
tiful pony, “Black Boy,” how she stabled, 
fed, cared for him and learned to ride him, 
make a fine story for horse lovers. Jill and 
Black Boy learned together from the first 
steps to jumping and show riding. If you like 
stories with an English background, you will 
especially enjoy in this one the countryside, 
the people and their ways, and forthright, 
modern, energetic Jill with her English 
slang. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Good, Good, GOO0D..this Deodorant: News / 


























Now contains amazing 
new ingredient M-3— 
that protects against 
odor-causing bacteria 


New Protection! Let the magic of new 
Mum protect you—better, longer. For to- 
day’s Mum, with wonder-working M-3, 
safely protects against bacteria that cause 
underarm perspiration odor. Mum never 
merely “masks” odor—simply doesn’t give 
it a chance to start. 


New Creaminess! Mum is softer, cream- 
ier than ever. As gentle as a beauty cream. 
Smooths on easily, doesn’t cake. And 
Mum is non-irritating to skin because it 
contains no harsh ingredients. Will not 
rot or discolor finest fabrics. 


New Fragrance! Even Mum’s new per- 
fume is special—a delicate flower fragrance 
created for Mum alone. This delightful 
cream deodorant contains no water to dry 
out or decrease its efficiency. Economical 
—no shrinkage, no waste. 





New finer Mum 
mor etfactive onger | 








Mum’s protection grows and GROWS! 
Thanks to its new ingredient, M-3, 
Mum not only stops growth of odor- 
eee oe keeps down 


future bacteria growth. You actually 
build up protection with regular ex- 
clusive use of new Mum! 


Now at your cosmetic counter! 


er 


New MOM 
Cream deodorant” 
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4 COME, 1 SEW, 1 CONQUER ! 

















1. My social life is blighted. Dad’s job takes us to a new town 
where I don’t know a soul! Worse yet, my wardrobe’s a mess—and 
who wants to meet a goon-girl? Clothes may not make the woman, 
but in my sad, friendless state they would be a help. 











3. She pulls out a batch of folders, pictures of heavenly clothes. 
“Patterns,” she explains. ““You buy ’em and sew your own. / do.” 
I’m confused. Me? Sewing? Then she tells me about the SINGER 
SEWING CENTER where, for a mere $8, you get a complete dress- 
making course. Could this possibly be the answer? 


4. It could be and it is! I take the course and actually find 
myself learning how to cut, stitch and finish a dress. Seems 
impossible, but the lessons are so good that the dress I 
make in the course is really divine! Now, with my SINGER 
know-how, my closet is full of new clothes—at prices even 
my economy-minded family can’t groan about. And best 
of all—now that I’m part of the crowd—I’ve got lots of 
places to wear my new creations! 


Got a Back-To-School Clothes Crisis? 


Don’t mourn—you can make what you need in 
your spare time (on even the most modest allow- 
ance, too)! And furthermore it’s fun to sew when 
you learn the easy SINGER way. Get details from 
your SINGER SEWING CENTER. See your classi- 
fied telephone directory for the address nearest you. 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near you to serve you 
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2. To top everything, Dad’s boss’s daughter picks today to drop 
in. (Wearing a nifty-looking outfit, too.) “You'll like it here,” she 
tells me. “I'll introduce you to the crowd.” So I spill my clothes-woes. 
“Come out to the car,” she says. “I’ve got something to show you.”” 


* The dress illustrated requires 334 yards of 39” 
material for size 12. The pattern number 
may be obtained from your local SINGER 
SEWING CENTER. 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








- Vat-dyed Sanforized light-weight - 
corduroy. In shrimp, aqua, blue, red and green. 
Petiteen sizes 8 to 14a. About $11. 


PETITEEN $20 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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First chapter of a dramatic story of 
a girl's struggle to live her own life 


PART ONE 


ooxs! Why don’t you take an interest in something 
practical for a change?” The sharp voice followed 
Christine out of the living room, through the narrow 
hall, and up the stairs. “Bookshop! Nonsense!” came as a 
parting shot before she had time to close the door of her 
room. She did close it, but after a minute swung it open 
again. It wouldn't make any difference. If Cousin Retta 
called and received no answer, Cousin Felix would come 
up to say, “Retta wishes you’d come down again. She'd like 
to talk about what you were telling us. Come on, Christie.” 
Well, what should she say when they called her back? 
She knew what she would like to say. “I think it’s a good 
job, the kind of work Id like, with time for writing, 
Mr. Summerfield said. I think I'll take it.” Offhand, just as 
if she were the one to decide. But in all the four years since 
she had come here to live with the cousins, she couldn’t 
remember being free to make a decision for herself. Not 
even about what dress she should wear. She looked distaste- 
fully at the severely tailored blouse she had on, the kind 
she had worn since she had been working at the bank. 
Cousin Retta said it was “eminently suited” for office wear. 
In a childish gesture of defiance, Christine snatched off 
the offending blouse and substituted a sleeveless one she 
usually wore only under a suit jacket. 











Cousin Retta, sitting there as if she were on a throne, her 
' crutch leaning against her like a scepter, ruling Christine as 
if she were the humblest of subjects; ruling Cousin Felix, 
too, even though he was her elder brother and the head of 
the family. 

Christine remembered how excited she had been, back 
home in Vermont, when the letter had come from Cousin 
Retta, offering to “take Christine and educate her.” Mother 
, had been doubtful. 

' “tT lived with Cousin Retta myself, you know,” she had 
® said. “She wasn’t easy to get along with, even when she was 
busy and successful. Now it might be worse. But you would 
be company for her, and she must need that, tied day after 
day to a chair.” 
~ Christine was sure she should go. “It would be just like 
' going away to school,” she said. “Lots of girls do that. And of 
course I'd be home in the summer.” 

“The cousins would be giving you a great deal,” Mother 
had warned. “You'd always have to remember that.” 

“I would, Mummie.” How easy that had sounded then! 
“There'd be one less here to buy shoes and sweaters for.” 

And Mother had answered, “That’s why Cousin Retta is 
doing it. She wants to help.” 

The memory was still clear in Christine’s mind. The prep- 
arations for the journey; the beautiful bright red suit Cousin 
Retta had sent for her to wear, so Cousin Felix would find 
her easily when her train came into Grand Central; getting 
to Brooklyn at dusk; Henry Street, with houses on both sides 
in long shadowy rows. 

Inside, everything quiet . . . no racing children in the nar- 
row halls and on the stairs going up and up, as there were at 
home. Cousin Retta, sitting there as she was sitting tonight, 
her sharp eyes an the suddenly shy and uncertain 
Christine from head to foot while she said, “Red’s a good 
color for you. I knew it would be when I heard that you look 
like your mother. You are a little like her, though she was 
more of a true blond than you are. Your hair is almost 
brown and your're taller. Why don’t you let those silly curls 
grow into a long bob?” 

The cousins had been good to her, in their way. In Cousin 
Retta’s way, that is. Everything was in Cousin Retta’s way. 
Sometimes, as when Christine found that Cousin Retta didn’t 
believe in college for girls, Chris longed for her mother to 
comfort her. She had written a long, sad letter home, but had 
torn it up instead of mailing it. Mother would worry, and 
Christine couldn’t let that happen. 

“College isn’t what you need,” Cousin Retta had said. “Bet- 
ter get to be independent as quickly as you can. Suppose 
something should happen to Felix and me. What money we 
have would go to your mother. She'll need it. So you'd better 
be ready to earn your own way. I saw to it that you had 
typing and shorthand. Now, let’s get you a job.” 

“But I want to write, the way, my father did,” Christine 
found courage to say. “College—” 

“What you want is a pay check,” Cousin Retta had an- 
swered. “Believe me, I have your best interests at heart, child. 
My bank will take you on. At the bottom, of course, but it’s 


a beginning. Much better than wasting time writing pretty. 


stories that keep coming back in the mail.” 

It took Christine no time at all to know that she hated the 
bank job. Now, here was a chance for something else; but 
there was still Cousin Retta to reckon with. Chris sat at her 
small desk, trying to gather courage to go back downstairs 
and say, once and for all, what she was going to do. But be- 
fore she could gather even a vestige of that courage, Cousin 
Retta’s voice came up the stairwell. 

“Christine, Judy on the telephone.” 

Christine wished that the telephone weren't right there by 
Cousin Retta’s elbow, and as ie said, “Judy?” she turned 
away from Cousin Retta’s interested eyes. That way she could 
at least pretend she was alone. 

Judy’s voice came clearly over the wire. At first it was pro- 
testing, indignant. Ben had stood her up again. “And not only 
me; you, too. That’s what makes me maddest.” 


“You'd better brush the crumbs out of 
those dinky ruffles,” Cousin Retta warned 


“Me, too?” Christine was instan i . “What are 
you talking about?” pet on = aes 

“Well,” said Judy, hesitating, “I wanted you to meet that 
new friend of Ben’s. He’s keen. We were going to bring him 
over. You said you’d be home.” 

Again, thought Christine, trying to get a date for me. But 
all she said was, “When did you think up that one?” 

“Oh, Christie, don’t be like that. You know you never do 
a thing about dates yourself.” 

“Why should I? I’m perfectly content the way things are.” 

“I suppose so,” Judy agreed sulkily. “But you are going to 
be home? Shall I come by myself?” 

“Yes, in half an hour,” Christine answered and ended the 
conversation. She had her foot on the bottom stair for a quick 
getaway when Cousin Retta’s summons halted her. “In a 
minute, Cousin Retta,” she called, and dashed up the stairs. 

She went into her room and closed the.door, shutting out 
everything but the question she had to settle. She wished she 
could shut out the gnawing thought that Cousin Retta really 
did want what she thought was best for her young protégé; 
the thought that the cousins had given her a home and had 
paid for her clothes—expensive ones, even though so often not 
what she would have chosen for herself. Because of their gen- 
erosity she had had much of New York music, theater, books. 
Cousin Retta had taken pleasure in giving her these things, 
even though she had first proposed it to help Mother. 


MM’ Cousin Retta had earned the right to say what 
Christine should do. Cousin Retta no longer had much 
life of her own to live. Perhaps she couldn't help trying to live 
Christine’s for her. But, thought Christine soberly, it’s my life, 
not hers. The only life I have to live. If I give in this time, the 
way I have always thought I had to, I'll be chained, trapped. 
Unless I should get married, and I don’t believe I'm going to. 
I certainly don’t plan on it. 

She took John Summerfield’s letter from the handbag she 
had tossed on the bed, and read it once more. 

“, .. not very high pay,” it said near the end, “but there 
would be some time for reading (or writing), which should 
mean something to you. In a small shop like mine there is 
seldom a rush of business, but somebody must be there, and 
I can’t always arrange that. Let me know whether you want 
the job. I should be glad to have you.” 

“Whether you want the job.” It would be heaven, Christine 
thought. A quiet place, books all around her, nobody minding 
how much she read, nobody paying any attention if she spent 
her spare time trying to write. She put the letter down on the 
desk and started back to the living room. She still didn’t know 
what she meant to say, and her feet dragged on the stairs. 
She wished she could talk it over with her mother. 

Sliding into the chair where she always sat in the evening, 
she waited. Looking through the wide doorway she could see 
the dimly lighted front parlor, with the huge concert grand 
—- almost never touched now that Cousin Retta’s fingers 

ad grown stiff with the arthritis which had ended her career. 
Christine tried to imagine Cousin Retta as a concert pianist, 
the house filled with music, gaiety, flowers. Mother had often 
told her what it had been like. 

“Well,” Cousin Retta broke into her straying thoughts, “I 
didn’t ask you to come down just to look at you, Christine. 
What salary does this job pay?” She was taking up the con- 
versation where they had left it. 

Cousin Felix tried to turn the question aside. 

“Perhaps you shouldn't ask that, Rett.” 

But Cousin Retta ignored his interruption. “You haven’t 
said how much.” 

“No more than I’m getting now, Cousin Retta. In fact,” 
Christine paused a second before taking the plunge, “a little 
less.” : 

“Then I think you're crazy. What's the matter with working 
in the bank?” Cousin Retta asked. 

“I want to write,” Christine began. 

“Yes, I know,” said Cousin Retta, not unkindly. “We all 
have dreams when we're young. But (Continued on page 32) 





Are you a safe risk or a hazard on the 


road—as a driver—as a passenger? 


It's up to you to 


by CORINNE FRAZIER GILLETT 


Photographs by the National Safety Council, 
Inc., Automobile Club of New York, and AAA 


Students of a driver-education course check up on 


braking reactions of drivers by measuring the dis- : 
OU ARE IN AN awful hurry. You are late for a tennis 


match. You dash out to your jalopy, parked at the curb 
just where you left it last night, climb in, drop your racket 
on the seat beside you and, starting the motor, pull out 
sharply without bothering to glance back or give a signal. 

You just don’t think .. . 

A terrific crash, an agonizing shriek, piercing pain, then 
darkness .. . 

You wake up in the hospital, your arm fractured, your body 
a mass of bruises, and your head swathed in bandages. You 
aren't told at once, but eventually you learn that your face 
is gashed from forehead to chin. Your jalopy had pulled 
into the path of a speeding truck. 

At the same moment on this bright summer morning, in 
another town, five young people, just your age, are playing 
the most dangerous of all the hot-rod games—Rotation. They 
are speeding down a straight stretch of road. As the speed- 
ometer hits sixty miles an hour, the driver shouts above the 
roar of the motor, “Let’s go!” 

Like monkeys on a string, all five spring into action. The 
driver opens the left-hand door, climbs out, moves along the 


s Robert Y. ne € the “Ded 1 running board to the back seat, opens the door and slips in. 
Screen actor Robert Young, chairman of the a oO A ti his . front has’ slid d 
Daughter” and “Man to Man” clubs, discusses the rules t the same time, his companion up front has slid over am 


of good driving with Ted Donaldson and Rhoda Williams is grabbing the wheel as the car careens crazily. The right- 


tance required to bring the car to a complete stop 


Guide lines and flags are set up in practice areas The couple in the convertible is giving a fine example of 
to help students learn to park within a limited space. what not to do. Eyes on the road for the driver, and no 
Even experienced drivers often find parking difficult distracting actions by the passenger, are elemental rules 
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hand passenger in the rear has been making his way along 
the running board up to the front right-hand seat . . 

But he never makes it. His foot slips, he lets out a scream 
of terror, then disappears. The driver instinctively clutches 
at him, and the car gets out of control. There’s a big tree at 
the roadside and the car wraps itself around it. 

Three are dead; two injured—one to be maimed for life. 

These are two of the multimillion maiming and death- 
dealing American highway accidents in the past decade. The 
score: 11,000,000 injured and 320,000 dead. And more im- 
portant to you, these are examples of two of the 720 teen-age- 
driver accidents which happen every day, at the rate of one 
every two minutes, because of ignorance of, or indifference 
to, the rules of safe driving. 

Do you know what “one every two minutes” means in a 
single year? It means 262,800 accidents in your age group! 

Yet you, the teen-ager, are potentially the safest driver on 
the highway. Lack of training is your chief trouble; but there 
is another factor, too. In 1949, the number of accidents per 
capita, in the youngest age group, was double that of any 
previous year. This, despite the fact that in some cities there 
was a sharp drop attributed to driver-education courses in 
the high schools. Why was the accident rate doubled? Largely 
because of the so-called hot-rod clubs springing up every- 
where, particularly in large cities like Dallas and Los Angeles. 
Insurance companies, noting this shocking trend, have been 
forced to increase rates substantially for cars driven by teen- 
agers. 

This is not only humiliating to all teen-agers—being the 
nation’s bad risks—but it is a heavy penalty your age group 
pays, good drivers and bad, for your lack of training, plus the 
criminal negligence of a few. 

Think for a minute. Though teen-agers have a poor safety 
record on the highway, they could be the ace of safety! 

Let’s see why teen-agers are the potential ace of safety 
and how you ana other girls and boys your age can meet 
your responsibility as driving citizens. 

Young people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four 
can be the safest drivers for the same reasons that youthful 
air pilots are the most skillful. When you are in your late teens 
and early twenties, you have the fastest reflexes, the keenest 
eyesight, the strongest heart, the steadiest nerves, the surest 
hand. 

You can be the safest drivers from the day you reach driv- 
ing age, whether that’s fifteen, as it is in a few States, or 
eighteen as in others. The average age is sixteen. All the 
cards are stacked in your favor except those marked experi- 
ence and instinctive judgment (and some of you have the 
latter at a very early age). 

You are untrained, and a few of you are criminally careless 
and foolhardy. This sums up the (Continued on page 50) 















































































































































Special equipment is provided in some driver-education 
ratories, to make it easier to learn certain  tech- 
niques of driving. The instructor explains the operations 
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Do's and Don'ts for Safe Driving 





FOR DRIVERS 


1. Keep both hands on wheel, with knuckles out- 
side, hands opposite each other. No one-arm driving! 

2. Keep your eyes on the road. Look carefully in 
all directions before pulling out into traffic. 

3. Give correct arm signal at all times: pulling out 
from curb; making turn; changing lane or stopping. 

4. Drive in proper lane; make turns from proper 
lane. 

5. Obey traffic speed laws; also drive within 
speed limitations of YOUR car. 

6. Use horn properly. Sound it when necessary to 
signal your approach in passing, or at intersections— 
NOT to hurry other drivers or to scare pedestrians. 

7. Stop COMPLETELY at stop signs or red lights. 
Never go through on amber or red lights. 

8. Observe car-passing regulations and no-passing 
zones. 

9. Stop when approaching a standing school bus. 
Proceed when no more passengers are alighting. 

10. Exercise special caution at railway-grade 
crossings. 

11. Yield right of way to pedestrians as well as to 
other vehicles, when safety and courtesy demand. 

12. Anticipate what other drivers may do. Have 
car under control to meet emergencies due to errors 
of others. 


13. Have your car checked periodically for 
defects. 


14. Do not engage in games, stunts, or races. 


FOR PASSENGERS 


1. Avoid distracting driver's attention by pointing 
out items of interest along the route. 

2. Don’t sit too close to the driver or hold his hand 
while car is in motion. 


3. Don’t engage in a skirmish with driver, poke 
him in the ribs, grab his arm or his hat. 


4. Keep your hands off the steering wheel, ignitiort 
key, and brakes. 


5. Insist on the driver preceding you into the car 
when safety demands [if your car is parked on right- 
hand side of the road, for example. This is common 
sense as well as car courtesy.) 

6. Refuse to let driver help you on or off with 
wraps while car is in motion. Do it yourself! 

7. Don’t propose a dangerous game or a dare 
that the driver may be tempted to take you up on 
lest he be thought "chicken." 


8. Refuse to drive with the danger demon and 
the road bully. 














HAT'’S ALL THE excitement down in the Accident 

Room?” Kay Allen gasped out the question breath- 

lessly, for she was late in reporting to the Crestwood 

Hospital for her afternoon’s work in the Children’s Ward. She 

tried to smooth her dark curls as she reached for the blue 
coverall that was the uniform of the Volunteer Aides. 

The head nurse of the Children’s Ward smiled as she helped 

Kay into the uniform. In the month that Kay and her friend, 


Ronnie Bennett, had been working in the ward, Miss Evans 
had grown fond of the girls. 

“Ronnie’s already here,” she told Kay, and went on. “We'll 
know more about that accident case later. It’s a little boy who 
was hit by a car. Kay, will you see what you can do with the 
older children? They re spoiling for something to amuse them.” 

The big sunny room with its double row of beds was quiet 
when Kay entered. But the moment the children saw her, 
they broke into shouts of welcome. “Hi, Kay! . . . Did you 
bring the pirate book? . . . Where’s that record? . . . Read to 
me first.” 

Kay loved working with the children. The two afternoons 
she spent with them each week were the most rewarding hours 
she had known in all her fifteen years. She remembered the 
doubt and uncertainty she had felt when she and Ronnie first 
began the work. It was only the influence of Kay’s father, who 
was chief of the hospital’s medical staff, that had persuaded 
the authorities to allow girls so young to volunteer. They were 
proving their worth by their success with the children. 

Now Kay began distributing the books and games she had 
brought with her. “Here’s the train book, Cathy. How’s the 
ankle today?” She smoothed the bright head of the little six- 
year-old and went on to the next bed. “Hi, Joe, don't tell me 
they’re letting you sit up! You'll be out of here soon and we'll 
miss you.” The boy grinned, and told her that Ronnie was 
beckoning to her. 

Ronnie Bennett’s round face was troubled, as she greeted 
Kay. “Did you know there’s a bad accident case coming in?” 
she whispered. “Miss Evans is fixing up one of the quiet 
rooms.” She nodded toward the end of the ward where several 
private rooms were shut off from the open ward. A bustle of 
activity was taking place there; nurses were hurrying back 
and forth; equipment was being carried in as though to meet 
an emergency. As Kay and Ronnie watched, a wheeled con- 
traption which the girls recognized as an oxygen tent was 
brought in. 
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Kay waved frantically at the taxi. 
She dashed toward it, and Ronnie— 
completely puzzled—tore after her 


A rustle of whispers warned Kay that the excitement had 
communicated itself to the children and she nudged Ronnie 
with her elbow. “We must keep the kids from getting upset. 
You play the victrola, and I'll start the older ones with this 
puzzle.” 

The music helped cover the confusion at the end of the 
ward. By dint of constant effort Kay and Ronnie succeeded 
in distracting their young charges with puzzles, games, and 
songs. But it was impossible to smother their own curiosity 
so easily. An accident to a child, obviously a serious one, was 
sufficient to arouse their sympathies. They could not help 
wondering if it were someone they knew. 

It was almost five o'clock when a wheeled stretcher came 
through the big door at the end of the ward and was pushed 
quickly into the room that had been prepared. Kay caught a 
glimpse of a small blanketed figure and a mass of bandaging 
about the patient’s head. But the face was hidden, and she 
could not tell whether it was a boy or a girl, or whether it was 
anyone she knew. 


Y THE TIME the girls were ready to leave, their curiosity had 
grown nearly unbearable. They waited in the corridor 
outside the ward until Miss Evans appeared, then fairly 
launched themselves upon her. “Tell us,” they cried in chorus, 
“who is it?” 

Miss Evans shook her head. “No one knows. It’s a boy about 
eight or nine. He was unconscious when they picked him up 
and has been so ever since. He has a skull fracture, and I'm 
afraid the doctors are quite worried about him.” She sighed 
as she spoke. 

“How will they find out who he is?” demanded Ronnie. 

“The police are broadcasting a description over the radio. 
I understand that a newspaper photographer happened to be 
at hand when the accident occurred and got a picture. They'll 
publish that in all the State papers.” 

Miss Evans hurried away, leaving Kay and Ronnie some 
what relieved to think that the boy was no one they knew, 
but still vastly curious about who he was. 

The evening paper carried the picture of the accident. But 
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when Kay studied it she wondered how anyone could find 
it helpful as an identification. It showed the blurred figure 
of the boy sprawled on the street, a number of cars and 
pedestrians, and, off to the right beyond the boy, a dark blot 
that Kay couldn't identify. She thought it might be anything 
from a trash barrel to a small moving object. Somehow 
that indistinguishable outline bothered her. 

“I don't see how this can be much help,” she told her father. 
“What will they do if they don’t find out who the boy is?” 

Dr. Allen did not seem disturbed by this possibility. “The 
police description will do the trick. But I’m worried about the 
child. He’s conscious now but quite irrational. Something 
seems to be troubling him, and & wel trying to tell us what 
it is.” 

Kay sighed and turned once more to the paper. “What do 
you suppose that smudge in the picture is? Could it have 
something to do with the boy?” 

“Probably just a fault in the camera or in the developing,” 
replied Dr. Allen. “Incidentally, I wish you and Ronnie would 
work at the hospital tomorrow afternoon. Miss Evans is going 
to have her hands full and she'll need help. How about it?” 

“Fine! We'd love to.” Kay telephoned to Ronnie and found 
her just as eager to be on hand at the hospital. 

Before Kay went to bed that night she clipped the picture 
from the paper. The dark blot still puzzled her, and she looked 
at it a long time. Sometimes she was sure it was a barrel, and 
then again the blurred outline looked like something more 
animate. In the back of her mind was a vague feeling that 
the blot had some connection with the child. If she could 
identify it, it might help in discovering who the boy was. 

Even at school the next day she could not forget the picture. 
She pulled it from her jacket pocket at least a dozen times 
to study it. The more she looked at it the more certain she was 
that the strange smudge had something to do with the sprawled 
figure of the boy. It was a mystery she longed to solve. 

But Kay’s detective instincts received an effective dampener 
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when she and Ronnie reported to the Children’s Ward that 
afternoon. Miss Evans’ first words were to tell them that the 
boy’s parents had been found. 

“He comes from Harrowton,” she said, naming a small city 
some distance from Crestwood. “His name is Tommy Franklin, 
and his father is evidently a wealthy man. No one knows how 
Tommy got to Crestwood, but I gather he tried to run away 
from home.” 

Kay was not at all satisfied with this meager information. 
“How did they find out where he was? Why did he run away? 
Are his mother and father here now? How is he?” 

Miss Evans smiled. “I wish we knew the answers to all those 
questions. Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin are here. They heard 
the police description on the radio last night. Evidently Tom- 
my left home yesterday morning, but they have no idea why. 
Perhaps if we knew, we might be able to understand what is 
worrying him so. The poor child is delirious most of the time, 
and he keeps trying to tell us something. We're afraid that 
if we don’t soon find out what it is—” She made a hopeless 
motion with her hands. 

The implications of the gesture were not lost on Kay, and 
she wished more desperately than ever that she could be of 
help. Later that afternoon she was passing the closed door 
of the boy’s room when it opened suddenly and a man and 
a woman came into the corridor. They were a middle-aged 
couple, well-dressed and obviously (Continued om page 41) 
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girl named Sumiko Yoshida. Or, as the Japanese would 

say it, “Yoshida Sumiko.” (Pronounced Yo-shee-dah Soo- 
mee-ko.) Sumiko is her first name, but for hundreds of years 
the Japanese people have been accustomed to saying last 
names first, and the custom is still observed. Therefore, if 
you were in Japan, and your name was Miss Virginia John- 
son, you would be addressed as Johnson Virginia Miss. 

Sumiko is sixteen years old this year, but last year she was 
eighteen. On January 1, 1950, the Japanese changed their 
way of counting ages. Before that time, everyone was con- 
sidered to be one year old the day he was born and another 
year older on the following New Year's Day. Thus a baby 
born late in December was considered two years old shortly 
after its birth. 

That was what happened to Sumiko. But under the new 
law that has been enacted, the people of Japan now count 
their birthdays in the same way that Americans do, so 
Sumiko has become two years younger. 

Sumiko’s home is in Eifukucho, a little village about ten 
miles from Tokyo. She lives there with her father, mother, 
twelve-year-old brother, and eighteen-year-old sister. Al- 
though her family is a little more well-to-do than the aver- 
age Japanese family today, her school and home life is just 
about the same as that of all Japanese girls. The only dif- 
ferences are that her home is larger and she has a slightly 
larger wardrobe. 

The house Sumiko lives in has two floors, while the aver- 
age Japanese house has only one. It is built mostly of wood 
and has fourteen very small rooms, each with one or two 
sliding doors made of a heavy cardboard or rice paper pasted 
over a wooden frame. There are very few glass windows. 

Sumiko’s father, like all other homeowners in Japan, used 
lightweight materials in building his house. This is a pre- 
caution against earthquakes. In Japan there are over fifteen 
hundred earthquakes a year, and although most of them are 
so slight they can hardly be noticed, occasionally there are 
severe ones. The Japanese have found that houses built of 


Fe ACROSS THE Pacitic Ocean, in Japan, lives a teen-age 
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1. Sumiko is having supper with her family. The meal 
usually consists of rice, fish, vegetables, and meat 


2. Flower arranging is a popular hobby in Japan. 
It is of interest to everyone—even men and boys 


3. Six thirty is Sumiko’s regular hour for arising. 
Two bright comforters on the rice-mat floor are her bed 


4. Sumiko is busy studying in the classroom under the 
guidance of her teacher. It’s an _ all-girl school 


5. Japanese girls are taught to sew when they are 
very young. They kneel on the floor as they work 


6. Learning a language with a friend can be fun, 
as Sumiko and her American pal have discovered 


lightweight materials seem better able to withstand the earth- 
quakes. If they do collapse, the resulting damage is apt to 
be less severe. 

In contrast to American homes, Sumiko’s home has very 
little furniture. As the Japanese people all sit on the floor, 
they have no use for chairs or sofas. The flat, silk cushions 
they sit on are usually kept in a closet. There is no furniture 
in Sumiko’s bedroom either. The typical Japanese bed is a 
large, brightly colored, wool comforter laid on the floor, with 
another one for cover. When they are not being used, they, 
too, are kept in a closet. 

Although part of Sumiko’s house has hardwood floors, most 
of the floor space is covered with rice mats laid together to 
make one big carpet that covers the room from wall to wall. 
Rice mats are usually made in one size—about six feet long 
and three feet wide. Because of this, Japanese people measure 
their rooms by the number of mats on the floor. In the United 
States, you say that a room is eighteen feet long and twelve 
feet wide. In Japan, the people say four-mat room, six-mat 
room, or eight-mat room. 

There is one room in Sumiko’s house that contains Western 
style furniture. In this room, there is a piano, sofa, desk, table, 
and easy chair. Mr. Yoshida uses this room when Americans 
come to visit him, and Sumiko uses the desk every night to 
do her homework. 

Instead of the hot or cold breakfast cereal, pancakes, 
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Teen ( -- Fapamete OGle 


Today life for a young girl in Japan is 


different in many ways from what it was just 
a few years ago. See how much it differs 


from your own life, too 


waffles, or eggs and bacon that American teen-agers might 
have in the morning, Sumiko eats the same foods for break- 
fast that most persons do in Japan—bread, rice, and tea. 

All the schoolgirls take their lunches with them and eat 
together, either in their home rooms or in a large dining hall 
at school. No one goes home for lunch. 

Sumiko, like the other girls, carries her lunch in a small 
aluminum box with two compartments. One contains rice; 
the other, fish or possibly vegetables. These small lunch boxes 
are usually tied up and carried in a small silk scarf. The girls 
like to have lunch at school, because it is during the lunch 
period that all of them get together and talk about school, 
the clubs they belong to, clothes, hobbies, and sports. 

Suppertime is the most formal meal of the day for Sumiko. 
Her father, who works for a large pharmaceutical company, 
is usually home for the evening meal. In accordance with 
their ancient and polite customs, Sumiko, her mother, and 
sisters bow at the doorway whenever they enter the dining 
toom in the presence cf Mr. Yoshida. 

Supper, which usually consists of rice, fish, a vegetable, 
and meat, is served on a large round table about twelve 
inches high. The whole family sit on the floor on fiat, silk 
cushions and either cross their legs or kneel down all during 
Mealtime. 

No one ever uses a knife or fork at the dinner table; they 
tat with chopsticks—two small pieces of polished wood, each 
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one about the size of a pencil. The Japanese people cook 
meat till it is soft enough to be broken with chopsticks; 
therefore, they don’t need knives. Everything else on the 
table can be eaten with chopsticks, too. They are always 
held in the right hand, between the thumb and forefinger, 
and used like tweezers. 

In the United States, a young girl who makes a noise while 
drinking tea or eating soup would be considered impolite. In 
Japan, tea is the national beverage, and whether or not you 
make a noise depends on what kind of tea you happen to be 
drinking. If Sumiko is drinking light green or orange tea, then 
she has to drink it silently. But if she is drinking dark green 
tea, it is only good manners for her to make as much noise 
as she can. For dark green tea is quite expensive, and the 
amount of noise you make is supposed to indicate how much 
you are enjoying it. If you wish to be polite, the more noise, 
the better. 


ost oF Sumiko’s daylight hours are spent in school. She 
M gets up every morning at half-past six, has breakfast, 
and then walks about a mile and a half to the railroad station. 
From there, it takes about fifteen minutes on the electric 
train to get to school. Sumiko’s schoo! does not have classes 
on Saturdays and Sundays, but almost all schools do have 
Saturday classes. 
The school Sumiko attends is a (Continued on page 28) 
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She would be popular; with a boy, 
maybe, eager to carry her books 
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Martha had a dream, and the turtle showed 
her the way to make that dream come true 


old sedan with all the household goods Ma hadn't 

wanted to trust to the moving men. But Martha 
didn’t mind that her foot was asleep because it was cramped 
by the boxes. She was even oblivious to the sharp jabs on 
the back of her neck from the packages on the ledge behind 
her. All that mattered was that they were on their way and 
that soon the first part of her dream would come true. 

“That sign said “Westover, Five Miles,” her brother 
Johnny shouted excitedly from the front seat. 

“We ought to be there in about twenty minutes,” Dad 
said with satisfaction. “I bet Ma has the place looking home- 
like already.” 

Martha hardly breathed for excitement and suspense. She 
had imagined so many times just the way their house would 
look on a tree-lined street in Westover that she was almost 
afraid the reality would be a letdown. Back in the city, the 
housing shortage had forced her family to share their apart- 
ment with her sister Cynthia, Cynthia’s husband, Sam, and 
then the baby. Martha still couldn’t believe all this was really 
happening and that she wouldn’t wake up any minute to find 
herself back in the crowded city apartment. 

With a now familiar thrill of pleasure her mind skipped 
back to the hot summer night when Pa had come home 
bursting with news. 

“Cynthia, how'd you and Sam and the baby like this 
apartment to yourselves?” he had asked. “I've had a pro- 
motion—a transfer to Westover—and a house goes with the 
job!” 

Those were the magic words that had held the promise 
of bringing her dream to life. Martha edged forward, strain- 
ing for her first glimpse of Westover. It looked like a friendly 
town, uncrowded and unhurried. Pa pointed out the ivy- 
covered library, the movie house, and the community hall. 
When they passed groups of girls and boys, Martha’s heart 
beat faster. They represented the other part of the dream— 
the important part that had still to come true. 

The rattling sedan turned into a tree-lined street and Pa 
stopped the car. Martha extricated herself from the boxes 
and stood staring as though enchanted at the neat frame 
house with its green shutters, surrounding lawn, and flower 
beds bright with late blooms. ; 

The front door opened and Ma stood there beaming. 
Martha had never seen her mother’s face so happy. 

“Oh, Ma,” Martha breathed, “it looks wonderful!” 

“It is wonderful,” her mother assured her. “The kitchen’s 
modern, and we have linen closets and a real dining room!” 
Talking excitedly, they crowded into the little hallway. 

“Isn't the back yard something?” Pa boasted. “We'll 
have a vegetable garden!” 


Ms BAKER was wedged in the back of the family’s 
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“Ma, Ma, can I have my turtle now?” Johnny’s voice was 
high and shrill with excitement. 

Martha made a face. All Johnny ever thought of was a 
turtle. He longed for one as a pet, and the best he'd been 
able to do so far, because of the limitations of the apartment, 
was a tiny souvenir turtle. 

“You can have your turtle,” Pa promised. “And we'll have 
a workshop, too.” 

“Where's my room?” Martha begged impatiently, already 
halfway up the stairs. 

Her room had flowered wallpaper, casement windows, 
built-in shelves, and a closet that was bigger than the space 
she had slept in at the apartment. What fun it would be to 
arrange it just as she wanted it. There wasn’t much time. 
School would be opening in another week, and the room had 
to be perfect by then so that she could bring her friends 
here—the friends who made up the other part of her dream. 

Everything would be different in Westover. It was more 
than the house and having a room to herself. Westover was 
a small town and the high school would be small. She would 
know everybody. Her shyness would melt away because she 
would be surrounded by friends, and there would always 
be something to do—and maybe even a boy. 

In Westover she would blot out the stinging memory of 
City High. City had been a tremendous building with hun- 
dreds of students. It had held none of the friendships and the 
good times she longed for, because she had always felt lost 
and alone in its bigness. But all the things she had ever 
wanted would be waiting for her here in Westover. She saw 
herself at school with a laughing group of girls; joining a club; 
walking home with a boy who carried her books. 


A HELPED Martha push furniture around until she had 

the room arranged to her liking. Johnny had already dis- 
appeared to make friends and get acquainted. Ma helped her 
with the window curtains and the ruffle for her dressing 
table. But Martha enjoyed herself most when she worked 
alone. It was wonderful to have so much space for the books, 
pictures, knickknacks, and scrapbooks. But best of all was the 
time she spent at the window, learning about the street and 
the people on it. 

A girl and a boy lived in the house across the street. They 
looked about Martha’s age and as though they'd be fun to 
know. The boy had hair that curled stubbornly. He had a 
cute way of pushing a lock impatiently when it fell across 
his forehead. They looked up one day and saw her at the 
window. Without knowing why, Martha pulled back out of 
sight and then she was sorry. Maybe they might have waved 
or spoken. 

When the first day of school arrived, Martha’s heart 
pounded with fear and anticipation. Martha Baker, who had 
always dreaded school, was impatient to reach the red-brick 
building with its white columns. Only suppose they didn’t 
like her? Suppose it was going to be like City all over again? 
She dressed three times before she (Continued on page 34) 
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good-looking and lots of fun; Joan had gotten an A in a 

chemistry test; there was a chance of her being chosen 
for the part of Aunt Clemmie in the play the Dramatic Club 
was putting on; and Bill had asked her to go with him to the 
game Saturday. But Joan sat in silence at the dinner table, 
thinking her own thoughts and hurrying through her meal. 

“What happened in school today, dear?” her mother asked. 

Joan leoked up a little blankly. “Oh—nothing.” 

“Did you see Sue?” 

“Yes.” 

“How is she?” 

“All right.” 

Her mother tried again. “I hear there’s a game Saturday. 
Are you going?” 

“ees.” 

“Who do you think will win?” 

“Stevens.” 

She wasn’t exactly rude, though very close to it. She just 
wasn’t talking. She wasn’t volunteering anything or contribu- 
ting anything. After dinner there would be the dishes to wash, 
and her weekly chore of dusting her room. Nuisances, both 
of them. After that, if luck were with her, she’d be free to 
pursue her own interests. But home wasn’t any fun. She'd be 
glad when she could get out of the house again. 

At Sue’s house, things were different. Sue was at dinner, too, 
leaning forward, eyes shining, her words tumbling forth eag- 
erly. Sue’s day had been pretty much the same as Joan’s, but 


rT HAD BEEN a big day. The new English teacher was very 
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Make life with your family more exciting. The formula is simple . . . 


you would never have known it from the talk at dinner. 

“Miss Thurlow’s the best-looking thing! And do you know 
what she did in English today? She had each one of us pre- 
tend he was a part of speech, and then we had to form as 
many different kinds of sentences as we could! Oh, working 
with her is going to be fun! We had a biology test this morn- 
ing and I got only a B minus, but I never am sure of the 
difference between stamens and pistils. Dad, will you explain 
it to me again? If I get it through my head, I can go on from 
there. Do you know what Stan said to me? I kept giggling to 
myself about it all through Spanish, but wait till you hear. . .” 

That reminded her father of an amusing incident that had 
happened at his office; Sue’s mother told of her experiences 
while marketing. That lead to a discussion of prices and wages. 
Then somebody told about the forthcoming lecture at the 
church; from there Sue was led to a decision to help with a 
Sunday-school class. Talk bubbled and flowed around the table; 
dessert had long since been eaten; the coffee was cold. Still 
they talked together, each contributing his share of anecdote 
and opinion, each drawing from the others understanding and 
humor and wisdom and enjoyment. 

At last Sue said, “I'll zip through the dishes in jigtime, 
Mother, and then we can finish this! Anyhow, there’s some- 
thing I want to ask you about. I don’t quite know what to 
do, but if we talk about it we can work it out.” 

It wasn’t that more interesting things happened to Sue than 
to Joan. It was simply that Sue had discovered that families 
can be fun. For her, home had (Continued on page 52) 
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PUNCHES AND PARTY DRINKS 


Looking for something new in beverages? 
Try these favorites of American Girl readers 


during vacation, and for back-to- 

school parties, there is nothing so 
welcome as a cool drink. It refreshes you, 
it gives you a lift, it hits the spot. 

Here are some wonderful ideas from 
AMERICAN Gir readers for party drinks 
and punches. Try them for your family 
evenings at home and for parties. They 
are sufficiently different and original to 
be talked about and recalled with pleas- 
ure. Most of them are good year-round 
beverages, so don’t toss them aside when 
cold weather comes. 

As many of you have discovered, fruits 
and fruit juices—fresh, frozen, or canned 
—may be used in dozens of ways and 
combinations to make delicious bever- 
ages. Milk drinks can be given a zip by 
adding interesting flavors. Tea is a good 
base for cold drinks—and of course 
there are the popular carbonated bever- 
ages. But don’t forget that too many of 
the latter make for chubby figures! 

Several girls suggested the colorful 
garnish trick of freezing bits of fruit and 
whole berries into ice cubes. Fill the ice 
tray half full, put in the fruit. When this 
is frozen, fill the tray to the top and 
freeze again. 

The Recipe Exchange for December is 
now open, and the subject for it is 
Candies. Try out your favorites once 
more and send us your recipes before 
September 20. See page 36 for details. 
Remember that recipes on a particular 
subject must be sent in at the time an- 
nounced in the magazine. Many of you 
have been sending in good recipes that 
cannot be considered because they are 
not on the current subject. 


FR: Lazy afternoons and evenings 


WATERMELON PUNCH 


Who cares whether you own a crystal 
punch bowl or not! It couldn’t possibly 
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Conducted by JUDITH MILLER 
Drawing by Kelly Oechsli 


be as pretty or as unusual as this water- 
melon bowl. Margery says this is an old 
family recipe. She finds it cool, tasty, and 
easy to fix for parties. 


¥% watermelon, cut 
lengthwise 
4 cups pineapple juice 
Strawberries, raspberries, or cherries 


4 cups ginger ale 
Juice of 2 lemons 


Cut out the watermelon meat, care- 
fully leaving a narrow rim of pink as a 
lining for your watermelon punch bowl. 
Cut enough meat into small cubes to 
make 2 cups, and remove seeds. Cut a 
thin slice from the outside rind of the 
melon, at the bottom, so that it will stand 
firmly. Combine fruit juices and the 
cubed melon meat. Add ice cubes to 
chill. Just before serving, add ginger ale 
and pour punch into melon bowl. Gar- 
nish with lemon slices and a few berries 
for contrast and color. Serves 10 to 12. 

Sent by 
Marcery BucuteE., Tiburon, California 


GINGER MILK FLIP 


The spiciness of ginger combined with 
the coolness of ice cream creates an un- 
usual and exciting mixture. Experiment 
with the amount of ginger the first time— 
half a teaspoonful may be enough to 
please your taste. A wholesome and nu- 
tritious drink for hot days: 


1 quart milk 
Ye teaspoon salt 
3 to 4 tablespoons Few grains cinndmon 
light molasses 1 quart vanilla ice 
2 tablespoons sugar cream 
Candied ginger, slivered 


Y% to 1 teaspoon pow- 
dered ginger 


Combine first 6 ingredients, stirring to 
blend. Pour into chilled glasses and top 
with 2 or 3 heaping tablespoons of ice 


cream. Garnish with slivered candied 
ginger or a dash of powdered ginger. 
Serves 6. 
Sent by 
ELeANorR Kats, Tucson, Arizona 


TURKISH PUNCH 


This recipe proves that a variety of 
fresh and canned fruit juices can be com- 
bined to make refreshing drinks. It might 
have been named Golden Punch because 
of its rich orange color. 


1 quart canned apricots 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 


2 cups canned apple 

juice or cider 
Juice of 1 orange 
Juice of 1 lemon 


Drain the apricots, saving the juice, 
and rub through a coarse sieve. Boil the 
sugar and water together for 10 minutes 
and combine with apricots and apricot 
juice. Cool, add other fruit juices. Let 
stand for 2 hours in refrigerator to ripen. 
Serve in punch cups half-filled with 
crushed ice. Makes 20 small cups. Short 
straws are fine for sipping this punch. 

Sent by 
GRETCHEN ROSENSTIEL, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LIME BUBBLES 


To add to the frosty look of this bub- 
bly beverage, Lynne suggests frosting 
each glass by dipping the rim in lemon 
juice and then in powdered sugar. This 
drink is simple to make, and_ thirst 
quenching. 


Ya cup fresh lime juice 4 drops green coloring 

% cup granulated 2 cups carbonated 
sugar water 

2 cups water 6 maraschino cherries 


Combine lime juice, sugar, water, and 
green coloring. Stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Add carbonated water just before 
serving. Place 2 ice cubes and a cherry 
in each glass (Continued on page 33) 
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OU DON’T HAVE to be beauti- 
ful to be good-looking. Thou- 
sands of girls who have ca- 
reers on the stage, in the movies, 
on television, in modeling, make a 
business of being good-looking. 
Beautiful hair like Rosemary Wil- 
liams’ and a lovely complexion like 
Winnie Mae Martin’s are a help, 
it’s true, but ninety percent of the good looks you see and ad- 
mire every day are the result of the pretty-making magic of 
good grooming. In careers where good looks are a “must,” you 
see girls with shining hair, a glowing complexion, and a slick- 
as-a-whistle look from top to toe. They have the kind of good 
looks any girl can have. How? Here are some of the things that 
make them so attractive. 
Cleanliness—Clean skin, clean hair, clean hands and nails, 
clean clothing. 
Neatness—An obedient hairdo, carefully applied make-up, 
manicured nails, immaculate clothes. 
Sweetness—Daily use of deodorant, mouth hygiene, the plus 
value of fragrance. 
In other words, good looks are something you get by taking 
a bit of time and spending a little effort every day. Like any 
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Photographs by Ormond Gigli 
Drawings by Paul Dannheiser 


A bandbox look and a lovely 
complexion are important for 
fourteen-year-old Winnie Mae 
Martin. Winnie Mae acts on 
the stage, on television, in 
the movies; she also models 


Left: Daily brushing makes 
Rosemary Williams’ hair gleam. 
This fifteen - year-old dancer 
has appeared with the Sadlers’ 
Wells Ballet and is studying 
at the Ballet Arts School 


k Pretty, Please! 
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by MARGARET BELL 


~Gheck up on the tools and equipment you 
need to make the most of your looks 


job—it’s easier to achieve those good looks if you have the 
right tools to work with. You don’t need a counter full of cos- 
metics, but you do need the basic equipment. And, like all 
other tools, grooming aids are only valuable if you know how 
to use them—and do. 

Curlers and pins alone don’t make an effective hairdo. A lot 
depends on the hair style you select to frame your face, and 
your skill in setting your hair and combing it. Lotion or cream 
can’t protect your hands from ugly chapping if you forget to 
use them. But, it’s also true that the right tools and pleasing 
equipment invite you to use them regularly—and with daily 
practice you learn how to get the best results. Good, clean hair- 
brushes encourage you to give your tresses those fifty strokes 
a day; cologne and bath powder make that daily bath a joy; 
and a neatly organized dressing-table drawer saves time and 
temper as you go through your pretty-making routines. 

So, you need tools for the job of good looks—but what? 
Here’s a list of basics to any good-grooming plan. Check to see 
how many you own and use. Make a note of needed replace- 
ments, and remember you'll save time and money if you buy 
such staples as hand lotion or cream, tissues, cotton, tooth 
paste in large sizes. Items which are starred are optional. Ex- 
perience will show you whether or not they are necessary for 
you. 

For Your Bath 


* Water softener (bath 
salts or bubble bath) 


Bath powder 


Mild soap 
Washcloth 
* Bathbrush 


For Your Complexion 
Mild soap or cleansing cream 
Washcloth or complexion brush 
Protective cream or lotion 
Sunburn preventive (for summer) 


(Continued on page 40) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPY M. BAXTE 


Chosen for wear and wearability, our Prize Purchase dress is just the thing for days and 
dates ahead. The scalloped collar and cuffs of black velveteen set off the richly colored 
wool-blend fabric. Five rows of piping trim the skirt. By-Dell Tween in subteen sizes 10- 


14, it’s priced to pamper your young budget. Just under $9 at the stores listed on page 54. 
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Four exciting facets of the fall fashion picture . . . 


the silhouette—jumpers « the fabric—jersey « 


Stile Nee 


Look for interesting variety in pleats this season! 





From the narrowest splinters to the most full-blown 


box pleats, they lend swing and grace to any skirt 


we | 


ie. oe 


Above: Fairway uses tiny clusters ot 
knife pleats in a clan plaid skirt of 
wool. In subteen sizes 10-14, it 
sells for about $8, at Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn; Hahne Co., 
Newark; Bonwit Teller, Philadelphia 











Right: Accordion pleats by Suzy 
Brooks in a jersey sheath dress 
with little, round collar and 
yoked bodice. About $17, teen 
sizes 10-16, at Nieman Marcus, Dal- 
las. For other stores, see page 54 


Above: Box pleats go all around Junior 
First’s single-suspender skirt of wool 
plaid. With it a long-sleeved jersey shirt. 
Teen sizes 10-16, about $15, at Halle 
Bros., Cleveland. Other stores, page 54 
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the style note—pleats « the color accent—tangerine « 


see them on these and the following two pages 


Color Ait || 


Warm, glowing tangerine—a rich, new fall color. Ex- 
citing by itself, just a touch of it offers startling contrast 


to darker tones. Use it to brighten your entire wardrobe 


A stitched cloche of tangerine corduroy is 
made to match the drawstring shoulder bag. 
By Harry Weiss, the set is about $5 at Bloom- 
ingdale’s, New York City; Hudson’s, Detroit 


Glentex’s small triangular silk tie is reversi- 
ble and has contrasting colors on either side. 
Just $1 at Bloomingdale’s, New York City 


Vogue uses tangerine velvet in this hand- 
some contour belt. It comes in sizes 24-30 
and it sells for about $2.50, at Bonwit 
Teller, Philadelphia; Nieman Marcus, Dallas 


Right: A little wing collar tops this shirt 
dress of cotton with pleated front and long, 
cuffed sleeves. By Suzy Brooks, it’s about $9 
in teen sizes 10-16 at Nieman Marcus, Dallas. 
Other stores where you may buy it on page 54 








Left: Tangerine jersey blouse by Petiteen 

has a soft drawstring neckline. About $6. 

It’s shown with a wool-flannel jumper with DRAWINGS BY HILDA GLASGOW 

a notched neckline and two pockets. About SHOES ON BOTH PAGES BY MARGARET O'BRIEN 
$9. Both for subteen sizes 10-14 at Miller 

& Rhoads, Richmond. Other stores, page 54 
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Perennial favorites because they’re so comfortable and 


versatile, jumpers have become a classic. Here are two 


with all the new details—deep rounded necklines, nov- 


elty pocket ideas, and simple clean-cut lines. They are 


available at the stores you'll find listed on page 54 


Yarn-dyed gray flannel in a_horseshoe- 
necked jumper by Touraine. It has two 
flap pockets on the sides of the skirt and 
zips up the back. In teen sizes 10-16 
about $9. Matching visor cap, about $2 


Petiteen’s corduroy jumper with scooped 
neckline has a double-breasted bodice 
and pouched pockets, both trimmed with 
gold buttons. Subteen sizes 10-14, about 
$9. The cotton blouse is by Sally Mason 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH M. BAXTER 
TABLES BY ROBERT BARBER 
SHOES BY CAPEZ!IO 


This narrow- brimmed, 
close-fitting cap has con- 
trasting band, is trimmed 
with a button on either 
side. Of worsted jersey by 
Capulets, it sells for about 
$4, at McCreery’s, New 
York; Woodward & Loth- 
rop, Washington, D. C. 


Youth Mode’s jersey pouch 
bag with a soft drawstring 
top has matching velveteen 
ties. Yours for about $4, at 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
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Right: Classic dress by Berk of worsted 
jersey with Peter Pan velveteen collar and 
cuffs. It buttons down the front and has a 
soft, unpressed pleated skirt. Subteen sizes 
10-14, about $15, at Woodward & Lothrop, 
Washington, D.C. Other stores, page 54 


Below: Sally Mason’s neat worsted jersey 
blouse has a pretty petal collar, pearl- 
buttoned front and three-quarter cuffed 
sleeves. Designed for subteen sizes 10-14, 
it's yours for about $5 at Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia. For other stores, see page 54 





UW 


Wool jersey gets top billing in fall fabrics. Supple 


and easy to drape, it’s light in texture and rich in 
color. Because it comes in such variety—solid colors, 


heather effects, interesting novelty patterns—jersey Novelty box-patterned jersey in Belle’s shirred 
skirt with deep pockets. The rib-knitted waistband 
has been used in fashions suitable for every occasion is lined with plain jersey to prevent stretching. 
Teen sizes 10-16, about $11, at Halle Bros., Cleve- 
land; Hudson’s, Detroit; Godchaux’s, New Orleans 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When or- 
dering, be sure to enclose the correct 
amount for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. For a handy, clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 36. 











9201: The winged collar which is a favorite fashion detail 
this fall is very becoming, and in this dress for sizes 11-17 it 
is especially effective with the front side-buttoning. Washable 
Sanforlan jersey, or taffeta for dress wear, would be good 
fabric choices, and the buttons could be covered or matching. 
To make it in size 13, you will need 34 yards of 54” material 


6107: Several outfits can be made from this three-in-one 
pattern for sizes 11-17. One of the combinations pictured uses 
Shomokin wool plaid for the skirt, Merrimack velveteen for 
the vest, and rayon or cotton for the blouse. For size 13, get 
21% yards 54” material for skirt, 1 yard 54” for vest, 1% yards 
39” for blouse. Please note that this special pattern is 35¢ 
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Pattern 6107—35¢ 
All other patterns—25¢ 





4577: A jumper-blouse team that goes dress-up if made in faille, with a 
rayon blouse. For everyday, use Stehli gabardine and a washable blouse. Sizes 
10-14. In size 12, jumper takes 24% yards 39” fabric; blouse, 154 yards 35” 


9042 
9401: A two-piecer for sizes 10-16 with many possibilities. Make it in one 
fabric as shown; contrast skirt and blouse; or have contrast only in yoke 
and sleeves. In size 12, blouse needs 134 yards, skirt 234 yards, 39” material 





9022: The indispensable skirt and blouse, for sizes 11-17. For the blouse, 
use washable broadcloth; for the skirt, contrasting or matching Bates cordu- 7 { 
roy. Size 13 takes 35g yards 35” fabric for skirt, 25g yards for blouse | ; 


9042: A horseshoe neck and cuffed pockets team with the long-sleeved , { 
blouse to make this jumper extra-special. Shown in Burlington wool, it is for 
sizes 11-17. In size 13, jumper takes 254 yards 54” fabric, blouse 24 yards 39” 
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You’re the Picture 


of Slimness 





Portrait-Neck 





Pinwale Corduroy with 
Chubbette’s special tricks for 
trimming down your figure 


and building up your charm. 


A girl can't help looking 
pretty as a picture in this! 
Royal, copper, green, red. 
About $8.98 
Blouse, of white rayon crepe, 
with a poet's bow. 
About $3.98 


Both in Sub-Teen Sizes 10% to 141 


At your favorite 
store, or write: 


L. GIDDING & CO. 
522 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Jumper! 
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Teen-Ager—Japanese 


modern building a short distance out in the 
country. No boys attend this school, as most 
schools in Japan are for either boys or girls, 
not both. A few coeducational schools have 
recently been opened. The Riikyo Girls 
School which Sumiko attends is a Christian 
school founded by an American missionary 
many years before the war. Since the war, 
it has been taken over by the Japanese 
and is supported by government Mh con- 
tributed to the Riikyo Foundation. 

It is eight o'clock in the morning when 
Sumiko’s first class begins. Classes continue 
until ten o'clock when all the girls have 
Bible class and worship for twenty minutes. 
After worship, regular classwork continues 
until noon. 

After lunch, comes a twenty-minute home- 
room period when all the girls get together 
and read, listen to music, play “Twenty 
Questions,” or engage in other recreation. 
During the afternoon, two more regular 
classes are held. 

In Japanese schools, English is a required 
subject, so Sumiko takes six hours a week 
of English. In addition, she takes art, so- 
ciology, physical education, music, math, 
physics, and chemistry. 

Sumiko is a sophomore in high school, 
and is also a class leader—a post similar to 
that of a student council member in an 
American high school. One of her duties 
as a‘class leader is to attend a weekly meet- 
ing with other leaders to discuss mutual 
problems and plan school entertainments. 

After school lets out at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Sumiko is free to participate 
in any of the clubs or sports she desires. 
She spends most of this time playing tennis, 
or rehearsing plays with the Sens club. A 
favorite activity of many girls is learning to 
read and write Chinese, which is somewhat 
similar to Japanese. 


N CONTRAST TO many American girls in 
I their late teens, girls like Sumiko seldom 
use make-up. On very special occasions 
she may put on just a little lipstick. She 
does have a permanent wave, however. 

Sumiko’s wardrobe is divided into two 
parts: Oriental-type clothing and Western, 
or American-style, clothing. For school, she 
wears a suit or a skirt and blouse. Until 
three years ago, all of the schoolgirls had 
to wear a navy blue uniform consisting of 
a middy blouse and a skirt. Sumiko prefers 
the new way of dress. 

On holidays or on special occasions when 
visitors are present at home, Sumiko dresses 
in a colorful kimono—the native dress of 
all Japanese girls and women. Along with 
the kimono go the “getas” or Japanese 
wooden shoes. This shoe is merely a piece 
of wood cut the shape of a shoe sole, with 
a strip of cotton or velvet material fastened 
at each side midway of the foot, and at the 
front end between the big toe and the sec- 
ond toe. One strip crosses over the big toe 
and the other one, the rest of the toes, thus 
holding the shoe on. As rainfall is heavy 
in Japan and the roads become soft and 
muddy, the wooden shoes are built with 
little stilts under them, raising them from 
one to three inches off the ground. 

The stockings Sumiko wears with these 
shoes look like foot mittens, for there is one 
compartment for the big toe and another 
one for all the others. 

Around the house, Sumiko’s duties are 


Style (Continued from page 15) 


similar to those of most American girls. 
She helps clean house, assists in the kitchen 
with the preparation of food, and spends 
quite a bit of her time working on flower 
arrangements—Japan’s most popular hobby. 

As social activities for teen-agers are 
rather limited in Japan, Sumiko doesn’t have 
a very great choice of ways in which to 
amuse herself. Girls her age usually don’t 
have dates with boys, and there are no 
corner drugstores where she can go for a 
soda or coke. There are quite a few motion- 
picture theaters though, and Sumiko man- 
ages to see a movie about twice a month. 
She plays the piano very well and spends 
much of her leisure time studying music. 

Before the war, no Japanese girl in school 
was allowed to have dates with boys. How- 
ever, since the end of the war, a few 
changes have come about. It is now con- 
sidered all right for a girl in her senior 
year to have dates. Usually, dates are for 
a movie, a dance, or just a walk. Because 
the boys and girls attend different schools, 
only a few girls date. 

The most important holiday in Japan is 
New Year's at which time all the schools 
have about two weeks’ vacation, and the 
girls dress up in their kimonos and walk 
through the streets of the village. During 
this holiday most girls can be seen on the 
streets Playing the New Year sport—Japan- 
ese badminton. This game is played with 
wooden paddles, highly decorated with 
colorful silks, and a large bean with feather 
plumes that is batted between two players. 


S$ FOR THE FUTURE, Sumiko plans to 
A attend the Tokyo Girls’ University 
upon graduation from high school. It 
is her intent to major in English litera- 
ture, graduate, and teach school. Before 
World War II, Japanese girls very seldom 
planned careers for themselves, and only 
one high school girl in a hundred went to 
college. Today, one out of every ten Japan- 
ese girls goes to college and studies for a 
career in dentistry, medicine, teaching, dress 
designing, and many other fields. 

Girls who do not attend college usually 
remain at home after they have completed 
high school. Many of them continue studies 
at home in addition to helping with house- 
hold duties. Eventually, they either marry, 
take nonprofessional employment or just 
remain at home. In Japanese homes almost 
everything is done by hand; therefore there 
is always work to be done by the girls who 
don’t marry or go to work. 

At the present time, Sumiko is much 
more interested in completing her education 
than in marriage. If and when she does 
decide to marry, the choice will be mostly 
hers as to whom she marries. This is a 
marked change over the customs in effect a 
few years before the war. At that time, the 
parents of the two families concerned de- 
cided on the marriage, and the boy and girl 
had very little, if anything, to say about it. 

From the few American newspapers and 
magazines she gets to read, Sumiko has 
learned quite a lot about American teen- 
age girls. To her, America is a very wonder- 
ful, faraway land with big buildings, paved 
highways and city streets, restaurants and 
millions of automobiles. Her greatest hope 
is that she may some day visit the United 
States and see all these things for herself. 

THE END 
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YOUR HEAD’S in the CLOUDS 
WITH “American Gil” 


- Dreamy 
. . Dressy 
. Altogether 
Delightful 


Galore and... 
flaunting 
iridescent 


For your Big Moments 
.. at little prices! Look 
forthe AMERICAN 
GIRL tag... 


for name of store near- 


or write 


est you. 


BETTY ANN HATS, Inc. 
25 West 36th Street, New York 18 
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PIPE 
CLEANER 
' 


wAGic 


A twist and ao turn and 
Presto, like magic, gay 
colorful pipe cleaners be- 
come pert little figures, 
cute little animals or 
personal monograms. 
Make lapel ornaments, 
decorate gift packages, 
Christmas trees or make 
table center pieces. 
“Use them over and over 
again.” 

Pipe Cleaner Kit contains: 
100 extra long 12” pipe 
cleaners in 10 brilliant 
assorted colors and 
complete instructions. 


KIT NO. 
ru. $4.25 











(PLUS 10¢ POSTAGE) 














Going back to school is even more fun when you 
have these new and interesting gadgets to use. 
All eight of them are priced at $3 or less 











ored metal, they can be attached to a charm bracelet 
or key chain. Just $1 each at Evelyn Reed, 


e | 
Princess Eve’s Writescope ball-point pen and mechanical SN 
pencil collapse to lipstick size. Finished in gold-col- ts My 









538 Madison Ave., New York City 22 / 
2 SS eae wrpece 
os a aad 





Novel ruler with built-in pencil sharpener 

slips into a slit at the back of a plastic 

case. Inside are 2 lead pencils, red and blue 

crayon pencils, eraser. Order # 11-783 for 50¢ from Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., 155 East 44 St., New York City 17 





Here < a portable pencil sharpener that’s very 
practical. Designed with three holes to sharpen 
different-sized pencils, it has plenty of 

room for holding wood shavings. Yours for just 
65¢ at M. C. Flynn, 43 East 59 St., New York City 22 












Ke 


io ges 


Tritone, an ingenious new 
Flo-Ball pen, switches from 

red to blue to green ink simply 

by turning it in your hand. At 

D. H. Holmes, New Orleans, for $2.50 
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by JONNI BURKE 
Drawings by Lisl Weil 





Below: For cool, school days 
wear “Snique” the plasti- 
corduroy sport jacket by 
Paradise. It's a windbreaker, 
completely watertight and only 
$2.95. Small, medium, large 
sizes at Rhodes, Seattle 





For an easy way to learn geography, carry 
Dorset’s gold-finished compact with a 
sketch of your home State on the cover. 
It shows important cities, industries, 

and State seals. $1 at 

Arnold Constable, 

New York City 16 


New idea for water colors—a “nontip” 

paint set with twelve colors fitted into 

paint wells around a center section for water. 
Plastic, it's $1 at May Co., Los Angeles 
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To 
REMOVE 
STAPLES 


Ptbteapenagy 





This “midget stapler” does a man-sized job. Sturdily con- 
structed of chrome-finished steel, it's a stapler, plier, 
tacker—fastens up to 20 sheets of paper. Comes with 1000 
staples for $1 at M. C. Flynn, 43 East 59 St., New York City 22 

Please order items direct from stores listed and mention The American Girl 
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wonderful value in matching 

corduroy weskit and skirt 
“Smart Set’ — Slim, waist nipped weskit in 
fine PINWALE CORDUROY, and matching 
sheath skirt. By PLAYGIRL. In red, forest 


green, copper, grey. Sizes 10 to 16. 
The set $699 


NOTE: Shirt shown has French cuffs, long 
spear collar worn regular or tied, yoke back 
with deep center pleat. White, pink, aqua, 
emerald green, sparkling red. Sizes 32 to 38. 


$299 


eeceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeceeebeseeee 
- Dept. 220, 505 — 8th Avenve, 
Millers New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me the following. Add 21c postage 


and handling on each item. 2ND 
SIZE | COLOR CHOICE 





SMART SET at 6.99 
SHIRT at 2.99 

















NAME 
ADDRESS 


COTY ree DONE cee STATE cece 
( Money Order 0) Check O c.0.0. 
In New York City add 2% Sales Tax. 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED” 














So Easy to Make! 
FLUFFY FRUIT 
WHIPS 


Just the Treat 


for Your Party 
This light, airy dessert that melts in your 
mouth can make you queen of the sweet- 
tooth set. And just see how simple it is to 
make. Yes, home-made is always best and 
just as easy. 
Soften: 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in 
14 cup cold water 
Add: 114 cups very hot apricot puree 
or nectar 
14 cup sugar 
Y teaspoon salt 
Stir until thoroughly dissolved 
Chill: until slightly thicker than 
consistency of unbeaten egg 
white. 
with rotary beater until 
light and fluffy and volume 
has doubled. 


large or individual molds. 
(teacups will do.) 


Beat: 


Turn into: 
6 servings. 


| FREE ee ’The Knox 


Guide to Modern 
Gel-Cookery” 





This popular, easy-to-follow recipe book shows 
all the secrets of whips and snowy sponges, 
Bavarian creams, chiffon pies—of fresh new 
salads that even boys go for—lots of other 
things, like candies and main-dish treats. A 
wonderful book for parties and for delightin 
your family, too. MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 
Address Knox Gelatine, Box AG-11, Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


KNOX 


the REAL 
Gelatine 
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dreams don’t turn into dollars and cents.” 

“Yours did,” Christine began, then sub- 
sided into silence. It wouldn’t be any use to 
argue. But Cousin Felix, with his mild voice 
and persuasive smile, could say things to 
Cousin Retta that nobody else would dare. 

‘“She’s got you there, Rett,” he said now. 

“That’s it. Back her up,” she answered. 

“I backed you up, didn’t I, when you 
fought Father tooth and nail for your career? 
Remember how you used to call me Brother 
Fix?” 

As they talked, Christine wished again 
that she could love Cousin Retta as it was 
so easy to love Cousin Felix. But Cousin 
Retta didn’t seem to want to be loved; or if 
she did, she didn’t show it. Then going back 
to her own problem, she thought dejectedly: 
It doesn’t mattter. I'd oul never write 
anything that would sell anyway. I'll stay in 
the bank till my hair is gray and begins to 
fall out. I'll be like that Miss Steele in the 
loan department, with her sharp nose and 
faded eyes. P'll— 

Cousin Retta’s voice, with a new note, 
called her back from that dismal prospect to 
the dismal present. What was she saying? 

“Have it your own way, Brother Fix. Who 
am I, to stand up against two master minds? 
But if this wonderful job ends in a fizzle, 
who'll be the one you'll fall back on? Cousin 
Henrietta, that’s who.” She reached for the 
book on her lap, picking it up clumsily in 
her stiffened finyers. 

“Christie mustn’t let it end in a fizzle, 
Retta. That’s her job.” 

“I hope she succeeds in it. I had my own 
way, put everything I had into my hands. 
And now look at me. Tied to a chair, can’t 
even pick up a book. What did I get out of 
having my own way?” 

“You had fame, and money, and even now 
folks say nobody could play the Mozart con- 
certos the way you did. If doctors had known 
twenty years ago what they know now, they 
might have saved your hands, and you 
would still be ‘the great Henrietta Graham.’ ” 

“They might better have saved my knees 
while they were about it. How would you 
like—” She stopped there with a queer little 
break in her voice. Then the doorbell rang, 
and she looked up. “Christine, let that mo- 
ron in before she wears out my ears. I'd like 
to keep those, at least. And do as you please 
about the job. I suppose it’s your right to 
make your own mistakes.” 

Christine flew to the door, calling bac‘, 
“Thank you, Cousin Retta. Thank you!” 

Cousin Retta’s answer followed her. 
“Thank me? What for?” 

Judy looked into the living room, with a 
gay, “Hi, Miss Graham.” 

Cousin Retta responded grimly. Then she 
said, “Go along, the pair of you. Christine 
thinks the millenium has come. Go along, 
and let me read my book.” 

A moment later, at the door of her room, 
Christine turned solemnly to say, “The mil- 
lenium has come, Judy. I have a new job.” 


HE MORNING Christine was to begin her 
"- on work, she put on the blouse she 
had bought the previous Saturday afternoon. 
The ruffled collar was a symbol. “Declara- 
tion of independence,” she told her reflec- 
tion in the mirror. “If I want ruffles, I'll have 
ruffles. That can’t really hurt Cousin Retta. 
And if I want to write, I'm going to write!” 
The blue eyes in the mirror looked back 
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gravely and she whispered, “If I can. Sup- 
pose I haven't got it in me?” But the mir- 
rored eyes had no answer for that. 

Cousin Retta was waiting for her at the 
breakfast table, having fidgets for fear she 
would be late. “What kind of a place is this 
bookshop, anyway?” she asked. 

“Oh, just a little corner bookshop in one 
of those old buildings on Fulton Street, just 
above Borough Hall. That’s its name: Corner 
Bookshop, John Summerfield, Prop.” 

“Well, I hope your John Summerfield, 
Prop., isn’t going to be too fussy about your 
getting there on time. Better not start on 
that second piece of toast, and you'd better 
brush the crumbs out of those dinky ruffles. 
Not my idea of suitability, if you ask me.” 


oy fled before the stream of admo- 
nition, but once on the street she relaxed. 
For two weeks she had dreamed of this mo- 
ment. Now it was here. Reaching the shop, 
she stepped inside. The sound of shuffled 
paper and of a chair pushed back came 
through an open door at the rear of the 
book-lined room. John Summerfield ap- 
peared in the opening. 

“Good morning, helper,” he greeted her 
cheerfully, and led the way to the back 
room from which he had come. This room 
was as large as the one in front, with two 
desks set sideways to the windows, comfort- 
able looking chairs, shelves filled with books 
and a table heaped with them. Christine 
liked it at once. “This doesn’t look like a 
shop,” she said. 

“It isn’t. The shop’s outside,” John an- 
swered. Christine had known him only as 
the good-looking young man who sold books 
when she had come to the Corner Shop 
looking for them. They had had two or three 
conversations about current best sellers and 
writing in general. In a moment she had 
later regretted, she had told him of her own 
ambitions and how she hated her job in the 
bank. That must have been what had led to 
his offer of the job here. Today he referred 
pleasantly but briefly to the writing she 
wanted to do, then went on to talk about 
what her duties would be. 

“Take it easy, at first,” he advised. “Get 
acquainted with the stock. Read, read, read!” 

The first week, as Christine looked back 
on it from the leisure of Sunday morning, 
was a blur of new experiences. Martin 
Greentree had been in twice. Martin Green- 
tree, author of “Statues of Snow,” at the 
top of the best-seller list for weeks. There 
were a number of customers—‘“steadies,” 
John called them—who seemed to come in as 
much to talk as to buy books. They sat 
around the back room by the hour, drawing 
John into their conversation whenever they 
could. Some of them were ready to tear the 
world apart, it seemed, and had the patterns 
all cut for putting it together in some dif- 
ferent way. They certainly loved to talk. 

“Well,” said Cousin Retta when the three 
of them were seated for Sunday dinner, “you 
haven't told us much about this heaven on 
earth you're working in.” 

“T like it,” said Christine. “One thing, you 
never know what’s going to happen nest. 
Not like the bank.” 

“Begun to write that masterpiece?” 

Christine felt the familiar rise of irritation. 
Why couldn’t Cousin Retta be understand- 
ing and sympathetic about things, like 
Mother? Why must she always say the thing 
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she knew would hurt or annoy or provoke? 

“I don’t expect to write anything like 
that,” Christine answered after a moment. 
“I know I couldn’t. But there must be 
ple who like simple stories, the kind I might 
do.” 

“Surely,” agreed Cousin Retta, with her 
taunting smile. “But there must be ten thou- 
sand girls like you who think they can write 
them. Boy meets girl—and that reminds me! 
Your friend Judy called. She’s bringing Ben 
and Ben’s friend to see you tonight. ‘Hugo’d 
be perfect for Christine,’ she babbled.” 

“Hugo! What a name,” said Christine. 
“Besides, I told her this girl didn’t need to 
meet boy. She’s doing all right now.” 

That afternoon she settled herself at the 
desk in her room, a yellow pad before her. 
She really had an idea for a story this time; 
she was sure she had. If it weren't for Judy 
and Ben—and Hugo—she could work the 
whole evening. Well, she would begin any- 
way. She laid out two perfectly sharpened 
pencils and poised a third over the paper. 
“The Nick of Time,” she wrote in the middle 
of the page, a third of the way down. 

Too bad she had to be disturbed tonight. 
She hoped that Hugo—she sniffed again at 
the name—would prove more interesting 
than Ben, with his owlish eyes and solemn 
face. What Judy could see in him—but this 








wasn’t writing. There certainly was no rea- 
son why she should waste time wondering 
about a strange boy she would never see 
after tonight—no matter what Judy expected. 
: She could bring Hugo, and show him off. 
Then she could take him away again. 


Christine looked down at the yellow pad. 
, “That’s a good title,” she murmured, half- 
: aloud. And she went over the penciled let- 
3 ters again, deepening the strokes to a shiny 
brilliance. Then she wrote it once more, 
underneath. All in capitals this time: 
“THE NICK OF TIME” 
(To be continued) 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange 
(Continued from page 19) 
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and garnish each with a thin slice of lime. 
Serves 6. 

Sent by 
. LyNnNE Larson, Ironwood, Michigan 


: PARTY PUNCH FOR A CROWD 

, Isn't Leigh’s suggestion for floating blos- 
¢ soms on the top of the punch bowl a nice 
e one? Foods and drinks that look pretty al- 
2 ways seem to taste better. 


Y2 cup mint leaves, 
slightly crushed 


3 quarts unsweetened 
pineapple juice 

ad Juice of 8 lemons 

y Juice of 8 oranges 

( Juice of 3 limes 2 quarts carbonated 

Ss 2 cups sugar water 

% 2 cups quartered Bing cherries, if desired 


4 quarts ginger ale 


Combine fruit juices, sugar, and mint 
e leaves. Chill. Just before serving add ginger 
u ale, carbonated water, and cherries. Pour 
n over large cake of ice in punch bowl. Float 
thin slices of lemon and lime for flavor, and 
ul fresh blossoms for color on top. Serves 35. 
t. Sent br 

Lec JEAN Rotter, Blountville, Tennessee 


n. THIRST QUENCHER 


A very satisfying drink, as glamorous 
looking as it is refreshing to drink. Wonder- 
ful for an impromptu lawn party. 
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or write. See Laurita’s 





Cc 
Busy, miss ? 


— your ariley 
PURSETIE" 


@ tends to your grooming 
e lends order to a hectic schedule 


W @ spends mad money wisely 
iy, @ blends with every outfit (in red, 
green, black, brown, navy, 
other Fall shades) 
@ SENDS YOU INTO ECSTASIES OVER THE 
MANY OTHER USES YOU DISCOVER! 


Remember - 


(contains compartment for 


each “ Pursette’’ billfold compartment. 
N In fine plastic, with sturdy golden frame 
and contrasting faille lining, $1.98 
complete.t In lambskin, $2.98 ¢ 






=* address book and secret papers) 
AN 2? “24 Answers to a Maiden’s Makeup 
gait RSs . . Prayer”, informative illustrated booklet by 
SS ~~ renowned makeup expert Eddie Senz, free in 


“\ . S 
e . : 
Lipstick! 
Comb! 
Ball Point Pen! 
Memo Pad! 
Sunglasses! 
Key Chain! 
Coin-Tainer! 


all in your 


Pat. Pending 


{t vour favorite store, 


other sensational products! 


EJOELL 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. A , 
1408 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


Show Room: 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Canada: 1701 Lewis Ave., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
tplus 20% federal tax 








Beat the Tom Tom for sheer comfort in 
these moccasins with soft cape soles, 
bunny fur trim and colorful, washable, 
mock beading. Sizes 4 to 9, medium 
widths. Little Miss Honeybugs, sizes 8 to 
3, medium widths. Royal, Red, Black, Light 
Blue, Pink, White. $2.99 


__ At your favorite store, or write to Honeybugs, Dept. 8 — 47 W. 34th St., New York |, N.Y. | 
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IT’S ALWAYS A PICN IC 


with Van Camp’s in your kit 


Always apicnic...for Van Camp's 
does all the work. You just heat 

. eat... enjoy Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans ... Van Camp's 
.. Van Camp’s 
Beanee Weenees ... Van Camp's 
New England Style Oven-Baked 
Beans...any...all your favorite 
in the 
new and very convenient small 
size... you can enjoy greater 
variety in Van Camp's on your 
next picnic, hike, overnight camp, 
or week-end cabin. Stock up to- 
day.. 


Vienna Sausage . 


Van Camp's. And now... 


. at your grocer’s or from 
your mother’s pantry shelf. 


It’s NET @mps FOR 
lavor THROUGH and THROUGH 








1 cup orange juice 
1 cup unsweetened 
pineapple juice 
Y% cup lemon juice 
Y% cup maraschino 
cherry juice 


tablespoons honey 
cup dry ginger ale 
pint vanilla ice 
cream 

tablespoons sliced 
maraschino cherries 


~— WD 


Ls) 


Mix fruit juices and honey. Chill thor- 
oughly. Add chilled ginger ale. Add ice 
cream just before serving, blending well. 
Serve in tall glasses and top with slices of 
cherry. Makes 1% quarts. 

Sent by 
CurisTiINE GroeMM, East Northfield, Mass. 


CALCUTTA PUNCH 
This is a delicious combination worthy of 
your most — party. Bring out the 
punch bowl and cups—serve with pride. 


1% cups cold strong tea 1 small fresh pine- 
2 limes, sliced apple, shredded 
2 bananas, finely diced 1 cup sugar 
Ya cup stewed orcanned 3 pints chilled ginger 
apricots, diced ale 
1 quart orange ice 


Combine the tea, limes, bananas, apricots, 
pineapple, and sugar in a large bowl. Stir 
thoroughly. Chill. Just before serving, add 
ginger ale. Place orange ice in a punch bowl 
and pour fruit mixture over it. Serve in 
punch cups, dishing out some of the fruits 
and orange ice with the beverage. Serve 
with spoons! Makes 15 to 20 cups. 

Sent by 
Manrityn Eka, Schenectady, New York 


SURPRISE PUNCH 
We agree with Joan that this refreshing 
drink has an unusual flavor. It’s Joan’s own 
concoction. Serve to the crowd with cookies. 


2 quarts ice water 
6 tablespoons tea 
2 cups boiling water 
3 cinnamon sticks 


6 ripe bananas 

1 cup powdered sugar 
Juice of 3 lemons 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 


Mash bananas to a pulp and combine with 
lemon juice and rind. Pour into a large bowl, 
add ice water and sugar. Stir thoroughly. 
Steep the tea in boiling water to which 
cinnamon sticks have been added. Strain, 
cool, and add to banana mixture. Chill in 


refrigerator until ready to serve. Before 
pouring into tall glasses, stir briskly. Serve 
over ice cubes. Makes 12 tall glasses. 
Sent by 
OAN B. HEDDEN, 
North Merchantville, New Jersey 


CHOCOLATE MINT COOLER 
This can be made far in advance and 
stored in the refrigerator. You'll like the cool 
mint flavor. 


2 squares unsweetened 1 tablespoon marsh- 


chocolate mallow fluff 
1 cup boiling water 2 drops oil of pepper- 
% cup sugar mint 


1 quart milk 


Melt the chocolate in top of double boiler 
over hot water. Add boiling water and cook 
3 minutes, stirring constantly. Add sugar and 
boil 2 minutes more. Remove from heat, add 
marshmallow fluff, and beat with rotary egg 
beater until smooth. Pour into a large bowl, 
add oil of peppermint and milk. Beat well. 
Chill thoroughly. Serve in tall glasses over 
crushed ice. Makes 5 glasses. 

Sent by 
Emity CrastreE, Durham, North Carolina 


CARDINAL COCKTAIL 
If fresh cranberries are not available, use 1 
quart of bottled cranberry juice instead. 
Remember this one for Christmastime. 


1 quart cranberries 1% tablespoons lemon 
6 cups water juice 

2 cups sugar 1 24-0z. bottle ginger 
1 cup orange juice ale 


Cook cranberries in 4 cups water until 
soft. Crush, and strain through cheesecloth. 
Boil sugar in remaining 2 cups water for 5 
minutes. Add to cranberry juice and chill. 
When cool, add orange and lemon juice and 
chill again. Just before serving add ginger 
ale and mix well. Serves 15 to 20. 

Sent by 
Juprru Topp, Oak Park, Illinois 
THE END 


NOTE: Please turn to page 36 for next 
month’s Recipe Exchange announcement. 
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was ready. First impressions were important, 
and she wanted to look just right. When at 
last she set out, Johnny had iven up wait- 
ing for her, and she regretted her pokiness. 
She hated to walk alone. 

The girl and boy in the house across the 
street came out just as she started down 
the street. Martha thought the girl smiled 
at her but she wasn’t sure, so she kept on 
walking. Out of the corner of her eye, she 
saw the two hold a whispered consultation. 
Then the girl crossed over to Martha, and 
the boy trailed reluctantly along. 

“I'm Pat Hanlon,” the girl introduced 
herself. “And this is my brother Mike. Are 
you entering Westover High?” 

Martha’s tongue was so thick with self- 
consciousness that she could only nod. Then 
she felt even more upset as the girl’s smile 
seemed to fade. 

“Where did you go to school before?” 
Pat Hanlon asked, falling into step with her. 

Martha wanted terribly to have them like 
her. Something Cynthia had said half-teas- 
ingly came to her mind. Something about 
small-town folk falling for city slickers. 

“I went to City High,” she blurted. “City 
schools are a lot different.” 

Mike Hanlon frowned. “We've got pretty 


near anything you could have had, here at 
Westover,” he said, and he sounded almost 
angry. 

Martha’s heart dropped. What had she 
said? What had she dane? Was she off on 
the wrong foot already, and with this boy 
who had somehow become synonymous with 
the boy who carried her books in her dream? 

“I'm a freshman,” Pat Hanlon broke the 
uncomfortable silence. “What year are you?” 

“Oh, I'm a sophomore,” Martha answered 
quickly, and she felt relieved because it gave 
her a little feeling of superiority over Pat. 

“I'm a sophomore, too,” Mike told her 
tartly. “But everybody's got to be a fresh- 
man first!” 

Pat laughed. “Sounds like measles.” 

Martha’s face felt stiff with embarrass- 
ment. They were approaching the high 
school now and suddenly Pat and Mike were 
shouting greetings, and then they were 
cet. by girls and boys talking and 
laughing. Martha smiled resolutely, but the 
smile was frozen as she looked at the 
strange faces and heard the laughing refer- 
ences to people and places whose names 
were unfamiliar. She edged to the fringe of 
the group and waited, but the feeling of 
loneliness overwhelmed her. She turned 
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away and walked swiftly into the building, 
her shoulders drooping. Some of the joy 
was wrung out of the day. 

A redheaded girl with a cute figure and 
an upturned nose politely directed Martha 
to the locker and to her home room. The 
girl hesitated a moment, but Martha 
thanked her briefly and walked quickly 
away. She longed to talk to the girl, but she 
was afraid of pushing and maybe the girl 
was only being polite—like Pat Hanlon. 

The teachers knew all the students— 
except Martha. In every class, Martha had 
to stand and repeat her name. She was 
conscious of the curious eyes of the other 
students. She knew they were weighing her 
looks, her clothes, and fear of their verdict 
made her voice flat. She kept her eyes 
straight ahead as she spoke, and when she 
sat down again she fastened her eyes to the 
desk. She hurried from class to class without 
locking right or left. 

The cafeteria at noon proved too much. 
She stalled before she went to it and when 
at last she made her way into the big room, 
it was filled with students who were gath- 
ered noisily about the crowded tables. 
Martha hesitated at the steam table for only 
a moment. Then she left the cafeteria in a 
rush, unable to face its strangeness. 

Westover was a school like any other 
school, only worse, because here everybody 
knew everybody else; she was, she felt, the 
only stranger and, to boot, an unwelcome 
stranger from the city. She walked aimlessly 
through the halls without feeling hungry, 
and finally she returned to her home room 
to wait for the start of the afternoon session. 


A” cirL Martha hadn’t seen before sat 
at one of the desks. The girl held a 
mirror in one hand, and she was poking with 
the other at her hair which refused to be 
held in a page-boy roll. 

“Hello,” she called. “I'm Jean Milowski. 
You must be the new girl. How do you like 
Westover High?” 

All the unhappiness and hurt in Martha 
resolved into irritation. She resented Jean 
Milowski, who was so fat and unattractive 
she'd probably be willing to be friendly 
with anybody. But that wasn’t the kind of 
friendship that Martha wanted at all. 

“Not very much,” Martha answered the 
question shortly. 

“Oh,” Jean said, taken aback. Then she 
added kindly, “Maybe it’s just strange. Is 
it very different from your old school?” 

“It certainly is! Why, we had a building 
three times the size of this one. And we had 
as many students in the first year as you 
have in your whole school.” As soon as she 
had made her boastful little speech, Martha 
regretted it, but it was too late to do any- 
thing about it. As Jean started to answer 
her, some other students came in. 

“Jeannie! When did you get back?” some- 
one shouted. 

“We thought we'd lost you,” another 
voice called. 

They crowded around the fat girl, and 
Martha realized at once that Jean Milowski 
was not at all just an unattractive girl 
looking desperately for a friend. Jean was 
popular. Martha concentrated on her books, 
ashamed to look up. She went through the 
rest of the day in a sick fog. She escaped 
at last and ran home—alone. 

Now she was doubly grateful for her own 
upstairs room. She headed straight for it 
and threw herself across the bed to weep 
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1. Mix together: 1/2 lbs. ground beef, 
4 ce. Real Mayonnaise, % tsp. salt and a 
few dashes of pepper. 





3. Place in a pan in preheated broiler. 
Broil three to four minutes on each side. 
(Yield: 6 Onionburger Sandwiches.) 





Real Mayonnaise is America’s favorite . . . 
and for very good reasons! It’s creamy in 
sauces. Tasty on sandwiches. Tempting as 
a seasoning in casseroles or soups. As a 
binder, it makes croquettes, meat loaves 
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Mows Night Off! 


The family (especially the male members) will 


love ONIONBURGER SANDWICHES, 
and love you for making them! 
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2. Divide meat into 12 four-inch patties. 
Place thin onion slices on six patties, and 
top with the six remaining patties. 





4. Serve with heated canned beans and 
lettuce and tomato salad. Top salad with a 
tablespoonful of Real Mayonnaise. 


and hamburger so juicy and flavorful. 
And Real Mayonnaise is a treat witl 
salads—served plain or varied! It can be 
mixed with fruit juice, whipped cream, 
soft cheeses, French dressing or chili 
sauce ... and it won’t turn watery! Best 
Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise 
contains no starchy filler. It’s all Real 
Mayonnaise! Good so many ways! 
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FREE! New BEST FOODS MENU PLANNER 
New, exciting, and easy recipes for every occasion! 
Only one to a customer. Clip this coupon and 
mail it to The Best Foods, Inc., P. O. Box 942, 


Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 
AG-M-3 
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Here’s A Quick Way To Get The 


EXTRACA 


YOU 
NEED! 


Let your ‘‘after-school’’ hours earn plenty of EASY DOL- 
LARS for you! Sell COLONIAL Christmas Cards. Just 
show FREE SAMPLES of smart NAME-IMPRINTED 
Christmas Folders to your friends, neighbors, teachers, 
others. Wonder-values at 50 for $1 and up sell like magic— 
bring you BIG CASH EARNINGS! 


MAKE $125.00 EASILY! 
Sell only 250 of our lovely $1 Christmas Assortments. 
Everybody buys this bargain. You can sell 250 boxes in 
jiffy-quick time; be richer by $125.00! Also show new 
Gift Wraps, Humorous Cards, Everyday Boxes, Stationery, 
Napkins, EXCLUSIVE Christmas Surprise Book, other 
money-makers. Make huge profits PLUS a big cash BONUS! 
ACT NOW! Make money for yourself, your club or organi- 
zation. Send today for FREE Imprint Samples and Assort- 
ments on approval. 
woe ==FREE SAMPLE COUPON < @ «<== = 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., 600 Boston Post Rd. 
Dept. 44-C, Greenwich, Conn. 


YES! I sure can use EXTRA MONEY! Rush FREE 
Imprint Samples and Assortments on approval. 
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EASIER TO PLA 





Find out about these sensational 
new Conn Band Instruments. 
Many wonderful, exclusive fea- 
tures! Today, more than ever, 
Conns are the ‘‘Choice of the Artists.”’ 
You'll advance faster and take more 
pride in a genuine Conn — made by 
the world’s largest manufacturer. See 
your dealer or write us for free liter- 
ature. Mention instrument. Conn Band 
Instrument Division, C.G. Conn Ltd., 
953 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana. 






Write 
FREE FOLDER 







FOR 








NOW! Amazing earnings for you showing 
friends FREE SAMPLES of exctusive 
mal Christmas Cards. Thrillin 
values low as SO for $1 WITH NAME. 
Box Assortments of Metallics, Everyda: 
Cards, Gift Wraps; Pop-Up Books, Special” 
TAIN AAD) sesh oront, plus nic cast woxus. Money Lac 


Dept. W-10 
ATE AVE., CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


You ot y ur club can easily make money by showing 
your fi ie ds such items in our line as ‘‘Diaper Dan,’’ 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
the Srienaiy weather pecrmet. 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN 
1400 ST. 








sells for $1.00 
and makes you 40: also have a complete line of 
Christmas cards and other fast selling items. Send 
teday for full information including ‘‘Diaper Dan’’ 
on approval. 


C. W. BOYER CO., Dept. AG, Dayton 5, Ohio 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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for her shattered dream. Somehow the 
stormy crying session made her feel better. 
When she was wept out at last, she felt 
tired and relieved. She washed her face and 
combed her hair, staring at her reflection in 
the mirror. Suddenly she paused. Was that 
Martha Baker? 

The girl who looked back at her was 
formidable and unfriendly. The blue eyes 
that could be warm and bright looked cold 
and distant. The mouth that dimpled when 
it smiled, now looked set and stiff. Martha 
thought with a shock: that’s not the way I 
really look! But was it the way her school- 
mates had seen her today? 

She heard Ma calling and made her way 
downstairs, but in the back of her mind was 
a disturbing thought. It grew more demand- 
ing when Johnny came home, bubbling with 
happy reports of his first day. 

“Gee, Ma, you oughta see the swell 
fellows! And, boy, what a gym! Gee, it’s a 
neat school. I like it better even than City.” 

Johnny always had had fun in the city, 
at camp, and now here, Martha reflected. 
Now she needed time to think about that. 
The thought fitted in neatly with the other 
disturbing one. 

Just then Pa arrived carrying a large 
package. “Johnny!” he shouted. “Surprise!” 

Numbly Martha watched as Pa deposited 
the package on the floor and Johnny un- 
wrapped it. 

“Oh, oh, gee, Pa!” Johnny’s eyes shone. 
“A turtle!” 

The turtle looked like a tremendous shell. 
Johnny poked it gently but nothing 
happened. 

“Is he alive?” Ma asked curiously. 

“Sure,” Pa answered. “He’s just afraid to 
stick his neck out.” 

“He carries his house with him,” Johnny 
explained knowingly, “and he’s hiding in it.” 

“He carries his house with him.” The 
words sifted into Martha’s consciousness, 
and all at once the thoughts that had been 
disturbing her began to come clear. She 
was a turtle, too! Hiding in her private little 
house of self-consciousness and fear had kept 
her from looking out on the world with 
interest and friendliness. She walked quietly 
out of the room to the porch and sat on the 
steps. The quiet street made thinking easier. 


EXPECTED a miracle to happen because 

we moved, Martha thought, but I carried 
with me the same things that kept me from 
making friends in the city. The events of 
the day formed a pattern in her mind: Pat 
and Mike Hanlon’s friendliness that she had 
not met even halfway; the redheaded girl's 
courtesy that she had almost rebuffed. The 
cafeteria, she began to see, would cease to 
be formidable only when she invaded it 
cheerfully and with an honest attempt to 
make its strangeness familiar. Jean Milowski 
was the hardest to shake from her mind. 
But Jean had tried to be understanding 
once, and maybe. . . 

Suddenly a shout and laughter sounded 
behind her, and Martha realized that she 
had left the front door open. 

“Hey, look, Martha,” Johnny called. 

The big turtle was crawling slowly toward 
the porch, his wrinkled neck extended tenta- 
tively from the shell. Martha had to laugh. 
Even the turtle was willing to take a 
chance. She jumped up. 

“Tl be right back, Ma,” she called. And 
then she streaked across the lawn, and 
headed determinedly for the house where 
Pat and Mike Hanlon lived. THE END 
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December Recipe Exchange 
* 

Subject: CANDIES 
Date Due: SEPTEMBER 20 





© The AMERICAN Girt Magazine is offering 
you an opportunity to have your very own 
cooking department in which your recipes 
will be published. Entries for the December 
issue must reach us by September 20. 


® Each month we'll announce in the maga- 
zine the kind of cookery to be featured 
in the “Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST 
be one that you have used successfully. 


© JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will 
test and judge the contributions, and choose 
the recipes which will appear in the maga- 
zine. For every entry that is printed, The 
AMERICAN Girt will pay $1.00. 


* 
FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Recipes must be typewritten or 
neatly printed in ink, on one side of 
the paper only. 


2. In the upper right-hand corner of 
the page, give your name, address, 
age, and the source of your recipe. 


3. List ingredients in the order of use 
in the recipe, and give level measure- 
ments. If any special techniques are 
involved, describe them fully. 


4. All recipes submitted become the 
property of The AMERICAN Girt Mag- 
azine and cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. If your recipe is pub- 
lished in the magazine, you will re- 
ceive a check for $1.00. Decisions of 
the judge are final. 


5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, 


American Girl Magazine, 30 West 
48th Street, New York 19, New York. 





* 











USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER 
AMERICAN GIRL 
PATTERNS 


Check pattern number and size and en- 
close 25c (in coin) for each pattern. 


FEATURED ON PAGES 26-27 
[_ ]9201—Dress with Side Buttoning 
Sizes (1) 1100 13 F) 15 2 17 
CJ 6107—Three-Piece Ensemble 
Sikes UuOwBOwogow 
| ]4577—Square-Neck Jumper 
Sizes [1] 10 (] 12 (10 14 
[ ]9401—Plaid Dress with Belt 
Sizes TF) 1027 12 (20 47 16 
[ ]9022—Blouse and Skirt 
Sizs 0 110 130 15 17 
[_ ]9042—Jumper with Horseshoe Neck 
Szs 0110 30 15 OJ 17 
S enebeet: Biscccess for patterns 
checked above 


Be sure to enclose 25¢ for each pattern ordered 
(sorry, no C.0.D "s) and state size. We pay postage. 


Name..... ec cccecccscsccccssecece Ccecceccoccccecs ' 
(Please Print) 1 

Ns ois 00 cso nccenensssestccece eo cccececccoecs ; 
' 

I IR viii eiiints cache dtencnctins encoun : 


(Please Indicate Zone No.) 


MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Pattern Department 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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GIRLS! 


Here's An Easy Way To 


EARN °3750 


Sell Just 50 Boxes Of New 
Metal Foil Christmas Cards 


Imagine! You can quickly make Big Money for 
yourself or your favorite girls’ club! A girl of 
13 made $203.35 this easy way. Here’s all you do: 
show FREE SAMPLES of gorgeous METAL 
FOIL Christmas Cards to people you know. These 
Christmas Cards are the NEWEST shown and 
absolutely DIFFERENT! Customers order fast! 
You make 75¢ a box profit—$37.50 CASH on just 50 boxes! 


BIG LINE OF QUICK MONEY-MAKERS! 
Add to your earnings by showing $1 Christmas Assort- 
ments, Gift Wraps, Everyday Cards, other fast-sellers. 
Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. All won- 
der-values; sell themselves— pay you big cash money. 
START EARNING AT ONCE! 
Make lots of money now till 
Christmas. Send for FREE Per- 
sonal Christmas Card samples 
and Assortments on approval. 
eeteeenaenen 


165 ELM ST., DEPT, 51- 





i ve ey! Rush FREE METAL FOIL 
Y tnprinted Christmas Card les. Include Assortments on 
val. 


sonne type matched set of necklace 
and earrings, you can sell it for as 
00. to make 


YOUR SPARE TIME FOR CASH 


Your spare time is worth MONEY. Don’t 


waste valuable time when you can have all 


the extra cash you want by showing Wel- 
come Christm and Every< y Cards, Sta- 
tionery and Napkins with name on to your 


| friends, neighbors, relatives and others. 


Used by everyone. Sell on sight. Your profit 


| to 100%, no limit to earnings. Full or spare 


time. Write for Selling Plan and samples on 
approval NOW. 


WELCOME GREETING CARD CO. 


| 368 Plane St. Dept.2 | §Nework, N. J. 


FREE. etd. 
ENLARGEM ENT 


0 ua! nted ~ 

ou a vaenel 8x5 qvoieastenal en- 
argement made from your favorite 
snapshot, pic’ naroer) pe ve. By return 
— we wil a —~ ey pee ane 
—4; 


—~ 4, 
SPECIAL! “Kodak roll yt FB and 
peineed Sig free coupon) only 25c. 
RICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 403, 


Earn easy dollars in spare time now till 
Christmas! Take orders from friends for 
sensational value Name-Im ran 


Cermak Rd., Dept. 1-G, Chicago 8, mM. 








Go 
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INVERNESS, FLORIDA: I thought the story 
The Silent Oboe was very good. My family 
and I just moved from Jacksonville to Inver- 
ness about a month ago. The band director 
came to me and asked me if I wanted to 
play the French horn. The reply was yes. I 
had been taking music about all my life and 
was especially interested in it. I would enjoy 
more stories about musicians and music as 
a whole. 

Lynpaut Ray O’Neat (age 12) 


KERMAN, CALIFORNIA: I have just finished 
reading Marie Antoinette. It was very in- 
teresting. I wish you would have more like it. 
I like the pattern section of THE AMERI- 
caN Girt best of all. I sew lots of my clothes 

and the patterns are helpful to me. 
BeryLe Lowe (age 15) 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA: I'd never be without 
your magazine. In my Scouting years it 
helped me | say toward earning my pro- 
ficiency badges, and now, though I'm no 
longer a Girl Scout, I still find the whole 
magazine interesting. But I wish you'd put 
in a Pat Downing story now and then, and 
an article about tennis strokes, grips, rules, 
etc. 

I forgot this before, but I think your pat- 
terns are just darling. I never saw so many 
cute patterns before I subscribed to your 
magazine. 

Mary JEAN STEPHEN (age 14) 


SIMI, CALIFORNIA: I think that your mag- 
zine is tops. My friend Elizabeth Smith, in 
England, says that when her schoolmates 
saw it, there was a magazine reading club 
in recess time. I enjoy Speaking of Movies 
very much, and I must congratulate Bertha 
Jancke Lueck, its editor. 

Nancy KaTHERINE FRE! (age 13) 


REDWOOD FALLS, MINNESOTA: I live on a 
farm out of Redwood and have two horses 
so of course I liked Two for the Show, 
Horses on Parade, and Hi, Pardner! 

I just love the Typical American Girl 
Paintings—all except Jane Miller's. Is Their 
a Brother in Your Life? was wonderful. 

Mary Winter (age 10) 


BUFFALO CENTER, IOWA: I enjoy THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt very much each month, but I 
wish you would have more stories about 
farm girls. One story I especially enjoyed 
was A Touch of Psychology. I enjoy your 
patterns and am planning to make all my 
school clothes from your ideas and sugges- 
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tions. Your covers could use improving at 
times, but I’m really very much satisfied! 
Doris Russ (age 13) 


CHELSEA, SOUTH DAKOTA: | especially liked 
your cover for July. I also liked the article 
In the Swim, as that is my favorite sport. 
Please have more ideas on bedroom serv- 
ice. I share my room with my two younger 
sisters and I'd like some pointers on how to 
keep it neat as well as fancy (without work- 

ing all the time). 
Syivia BrerMAN (age 12) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: I’ve just finished reading 
Victory in the July issue of THe AMERICAN 
Gm. I can’t tell you how much I appre- 
ciated this story, and how much it has 
helped me overcome my difficulty. You see, 
last August I had an operation on my knee, 
to have the cartilage removed and a chipped 
cap repaired. It left quite a scar and until 
I read this story I wouldn’t wear shorts or 
even swim if anyone was around. 

Last Thursday I went on a picnic with 
our C. Y. O. and I wasn’t ashamed of it at 
all. Thanks loads for helping me overcome 
my difficulty. 

ELEANOR BropsBent (age 16) 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA: “Just plain won- 
derful” is my description of your July issue. 
The stories were very good and In the Swim 


‘was most interesting to me, because swim- 


ming is my favorite sport. I am now trying 
to improve my diving and found some very 
helpful suggestions. 

Mary ANNE Dosy (age 14) 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA: I sure think your 
shadow-box article in the July issue is cute. 
I am going to ask my father to help make 
me one. My mother reads your magazine 
too. She also enjoys it. 
I enjoyed every second of Victory. I think 
the patterns you have are tops. 
Joan Myer (age 13) 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS: The Typical American Girl 
Painting Contest is a swell idea. It gives 
young writers a good chance to express their 
ideas. How about some more contests? 
Joan Enverson (age 16) 
Be sure to see the announcement on page 
39. The Editors 


WOODLAWN, VIRGINIA: I just love your rec- 
ipes, especially those for ice creams and 
frozen desserts in the July issue. My family 
enjoys the magazine, too. 

MapDALENE Davipson (age 15) 












CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK: I am going to enter 
THe American Girt Painting Contest. I 
have gotten all my magazines together. I 
like to make things from the Recipe Ex- 
change. 

Dorotuy Dusna (age 11) 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA: The July cover is 
just adorable. I especially liked Helen 
Gregutt’s Victory. Also I enjoyed In the 
Swim and Rx for Summer. Swing Your 
Partner was very good. I always enjoy Teen 
Shop Talk and A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
Your choice of movies is very good and your 
patterns are very cute. Oh! one more thing. 
Please have more stories about animals. 
Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 
KATHLEEN M. CuNNINGHAM (age 12) 


WOODSTOWN, NEW JERSEY: I particularly 
like your articles about famous women like 
Marie Antoinette, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Pauline Cushman. I am glad you have many 
articles like these. 

EstHER Dar.incTon (age 14) 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS: I have just be- 
gun to take your magazine. I like its patterns 
and styles very much. I think it’s wonderful 
to see something in a magazine and to know 
where to buy it. So many magazines adver- 
tise articles but never tell you where you 
can buy them. 

PrisciLLa PatTrerson (age 14) 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS: I have nothing but praise 
for THe American Girt. I especially like 
Tue AMERICAN Girt Paintings Contest you 
have started. I certainly am going to enter, 
but they are all so good, so far, it will be 
hard to pick my favorite. 

Your beauty hints and fashions are always 
good, too. I am a Senior Scout and enjoy 
everything about the magazine. 

SHARON Burton (age 14) 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND: | like your 
serial, Daystar. It’s very interesting. It’s the 
first thing I turn to when I receive the mag- 
azine. I like your fashions because they're 
so cute. I tried some of your recipes a couple 
of times and the family liked them very 
much. 

PauLinE LivesguE (age 13) 


BOWLEGS, OKLAHOMA: I especiall liked 
your July cover. I am going to try for your 
prize in the Typical American Girl Contest. 

Bettie Anmstronc (age 12) 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS: Your cover pictures 
of the Typical American Girl are very, very 
good. I enjoy Daystar. I especially like Hi, 
Pardner! because I am a Texan. Victory im- 
pressed me, since I also have a slight handi- 
cap which is similar to Martha’s. Have more 
articles like Marie Antoinette. They are in- 
teresting. ‘ 
‘ HELEN JANE Kopecky (age 14) 
MARION, OHIO: Victory was a very interest- 
ing story and I enjoyed reading it very much. 
In the Swim was very helptul for me, as 
my favorite sport is swimming. This article 
has helped me in my diving as well as my 
arm strokes. : 
Betty BEcKEL (age 15) 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN: I am a Girl 


Scout of Troop 6 and enjoy All Over the | 


Map. 

I baby-sit often, and I think it would be 
nice if you had an article on how to enter- 
tain the children. 

Janice Rorrin (age 12) 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA: I just adore your pat- 
terns, because I love to sew. Your recipes 
are delicious. Hi, Pardner! and Victory were 
real cute stories. Could you have an article 
on how to give a successful party? After I 
read Shadow-Boxing I was determined to 
try to make one. I hope I succeed. 

June Sutton (age 15) 


BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY: I have been get- 
ting THe AMericAN Girt for some time 
now, and yet I have never been disappointed 
in any of the stories that have been printed 
in the magazine. 

I enjoyed especially the article in the July 
issue In the Swim, since I'm particularly 
interested in this sport. 

Magryjorie Lanp (age 14) 


BANGOR, NORTHERN IRELAND: I was very 
pleased indeed to receive some back num- 
bers of THe AMERICAN Girt from my pen- 
friend in New Jersey. I found them very 
interesting indeed. I do wish we had some 
magazines more like yours. Ours are rather 
small in comparison. I enjoyed reading the 
articles on tennis very much, and I do think 
that A Penny for Your Thoughts and the 
jokes are two of the best parts of the mag- 
azine. My school pals enjoyed reading the 
magazines also, and we all think that they 
are super. 

Due to school work I had to give up 
Guides some time ago, but I am still very 
interested and found your articles on Girl 
Scouts very interesting. 

Congratulating you on your splendid mag- 
— Grace A. BEATTIE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS: I have just finished 
reading Victory, and it was wonderful! I 
have liked all your covers, with the excep- 
tion of one. I think the Typical American 
Girl Contest is a super idea. 

Gwen Avers (age 12) 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: Your article On 

Top of the World was just tops. So was In 

the Swim and the story of Marie Antoinette. 

I think your fashions are just great. And 

I have tried some recipes from Your Own 
Recipe Exchange. They were delicious. 

Anita Levin (age 12) 





Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. 
Y., and tell us your age and address. 
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STOP-—LOOK—AND CHEER! 


Writers! 





SHORT STORIES 


These will really be short short 
stories, for they are not to run over 
800 words. You may write on any sub- 
ject you choose, but your story should 
appeal to teen-agers. 


POEMS 
Poems, like stories, may be written 
on any subject you wish. They may 
be anywhere from two to twenty-five 
lines in length. 


NONFICTION 

There’s plenty of leeway in this 
classification. Your piece may be de- 
scription, a biographical sketch, an 
article, an essay, a human-interest 
story, an episode from real life—in 
fact, almost any type of nonfiction. 
To give you a good starting point, we 
will assign a broad general subject 
for nonfiction each month. The sub- 





1. Entries for the January, 1951, issue 
must be mailed on or before October 1, 
1950. Entries will be considered only for 
the one issue of the magazine for which 
they are submitted. 


2. On the upper half of the first page of 
all manuscripts—or on a sheet attached 
to drawings—there must be written: 
The name, address, and age of sender. 
Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 
The number of words in the piece 
submitted (for stories and nonfiction). 
The following endorsement, signed by 
parent, teacher, or guardian: 
“I have seen this contribution and am 
convinced that it is the original idea and 
work of the sender.” 


3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
neatly written in ink, on one side of the 
paper only, 


4. Age of the contributors will be con- 
sidered in judging, and the decision of 
the judges is final. A contributor may 
send only one entry a month—not one of 
each kind, but only one. 


IG NEWS for readers of the American 
Girl Magazine! It’s coming at last— 
the feature that so many of you have 

been asking for. Starting in the January, 
1951, issue, you are to have two pages of 
your own in the magazine. These pages will 
be devoted entirely to original contribu- 
tions from American Girl readers. 

Poets! Artists! Here is your 
chance to get into print and to win an 
award if your material is published. Read- 
ers under eighteen years of age may send 
entries. Only material which has never be- 
fore been published will be considered. 


RULES 





ject for January is “ANIMALS.” 

Nonfiction pieces may be any 
length you choose, up to 400 words. 
Remember that your subject should 
be of interest to girls your age. 


DRAWINGS 


Drawings are to be black and white, 
done in pencil, black writing ink, ‘In- 
dia ink, charcoal, tempera, or wash, 
on stiff drawing paper or poster 
board. In size, they should not be 
smaller than five by seven inches. You 
may choose any subject you wish. 
Your drawing may be one appropri- 
ate for the month in which it will ap- 
pear, or on the subject assigned for 
articles (that is, for January—*Ani- 
mals”); or it may be on any other 
subject. Be sure, in sending drawings 
to us, to wrap them carefully so that 
they will not be smudged, creased, or 
otherwise damaged. 





5. All manuscripts and drawings sub- 
mitted become the property of The 
American Girl Magazine and cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. The American 
Girl reserves the right to cut and edit 
manuscripts as seems necessary. 


AWARDS 


Awards will be made for all material 
published: for contributions that, in the 
opinion of the judges, merit top award, 
$10 will be given; for all others pub- 
lished, an award of $5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list 
of those contributors whose work is 
worthy of Honorable Mention. No cash 
award will be made for these Honorable 
Mentions. 


Send entries to: 
Contributors’ Page Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Dorit cover up skin blemishes! 


40 


clearer. And it takes so little time!” 


Help your skin look lovelier 
with this Quick 
2-Step Beauty Routine 


@ Don’t just let blemishes* make you 
unhappy. Help your skin look softer, 
smoother, more naturally lovely! 

The secret is a new Quick 2-Step 
Beauty Routine, using just one dainty, 
snow-white cream—greaseless Noxzema. 
And here's all you do: 


Easy as washing your face 


1. Morning — Apply Noxzema over 
face and neck. With a damp cloth, 
“creamwash” just as you would with 
soap and water. Rinse well. “Cream- 
washing” cleanses so thoroughly. Why, 
Noxzema even smells clean! 

After drying, smooth on a light film 
of greaseless Noxzema. It makes a de- 
lightful, invisible powder base and it 
gives your skin two all-day benefits. 
First, medicated Noxzema helps heal ex- 
ternally-caused blemishes*. . . second, it 
helps protect your skin! 


2. Evening — At bedtime, “creamwash” 
with Noxzema again. How clean your 
skin looks! How fresh it feels! See how 
you've washed away make-up, the day’s 
accumulation of dirt and grime—with- 
out any harsh rubbing! 


Blemishes*. “It worked wonders for 
me,” says Dolores Becker of Houston, 
Texas. “The new Noxzema Beauty Rou- 
tine helped my skin look smoother, softer, 


Now, lightly massage Noxzema into 
face and neck. Pat extra over any blem- 
ishes*. While you sleep, Noxzema helps 
heal — helps skin look softer, smoother. 
And it's greaseless! No “smeary” face or 
messy pillow with dainty Noxzema! 

A skin doctor developed this new 
Noxzema Beauty Routine. 4 out of 5 
women who were tested showed lovelier- 
looking skin! And you'll be thrilled to 
see how it can help your skin look love- 
lier, too! Noxzema is a medicated formu- 
la—a unique oil-and-moisture emulsion 
—helps normalize both dry and oily skin! 
So—today— get greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema. 40¢, 60¢ and $1.00, plus tax, 
at any drug or cosmetic counter. 

Oily skin was a real 
problem to Johanna 
Wachtler of Detroit— 
until she used Noxze- 
ma. “It’s been so effec 
tive,” she says. “‘Now, 


Noxzema is my daily 
beauty aid!’”’ 




















Leok Pretty, Please! 
(Continued from page 20) 
For Making Up 
Cotton pads 

* Lipstick 


Cleansing tissues 


* Powder base 

| * Face powder and 

| clean powder puffs 
| For Your Hair 

Shampoo * Hairpins 
Hairbrush Bobby pins or clips 
Two combs * Hair net 





For Your Hands 

| Hand cream or lotion Orangewood stick 
Nailbrush Nail file or emery 
Cuticle softener boards 
Manicuring scissors * Nail polish 


| * Nail-polish remover Cotton pads 

| For Your Feet 

| Toenail scissors Deodorant powder 

For Neatness and Sweetness 

Deodorant—anti- Two toothbrushes 

perspirant Tooth powder or 

| Cologne paste 

* Perfume Mouth wash 

For Your Clothes 

| Mild soap beads Clothesbag 

or flakes * Hat trees 

| Clothesbrush Shoebrushes 

| Spot remover Shoe-cleaning kit 
* Dress shields Shoe trees 


Sewing kit 
Coat hangers 
Skirt hangers 
Every girl has good-looks assets and lia- 
| bilities. A candid balancing of the ledger 
| will help you steer your own particular 
course. 

Rosemary's dramatically long hair requires 
a good deal of extra attention. She brushes 
it every day, using a circular brush with 
stiff bristles. Shampoo time comes once a 
| week, and because her hair is thick as 
well as long, Rosemary gives it three soap- 
ings to be sure of thorough cleansing. And 
she must constantly coddle her dancer's feet 
with massage and special foot baths in sea 
|salt. Winnie Mae Martin has the delicate 
white complexion that often goes with red 
hair. To keep that delicate complexion clear, 
she uses mild soap and water and plenty of 
good scrubbing. Because of her work, 
Winnie Mae must have cleansing cream on 
her beauty shelf, too—but she uses it only to 
remove theatrical make-up. Her particular 
bugaboo is the persistent threat of a crop of 
freckles. “Not so cute,” she says, “if you have 
to wear a filmy evening dress.” Protective 
lotions and a tinted powder base are “musts” 
on her list. 

If your hair is a lovely color, you'll want 
; to pay special attention to its care and 
| management. If it’s straight, and a straight 
hairdo just isn’t becoming to you, you may 
want to consider a home permanent. Does 
your complexion misbehave? It may be be- 
cause of neglect or lack of the special atten- 
tion it deserves. Check this list of “specials” 
to see if any of them belong on your list of 
essentials. 


Iron and ironing 
board 
Full-length mirror 


For Cily Skin 
Cleansing creams or lotions 
Nongreasy protective cream or lotion 
Astringent 
Drying lotion 
Powder lotion 
For Dry Skin 
Lubricating cream 
Cream or lotion powder base 
For Troubled Skin 
Special soap, cream, or ointment 
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Nonallergic cosmetics 
Antiseptic lotion 
Special make-up for blemishes 
For Oily Hair } 
Scalp cleanser Dry shampoo 
For Dry Hair 
Conditioning rinse 
Scalp lubricant 
Brilliantine or pomade 
For Dandruff 
Antiseptic lotion or ointment 
Scalp cleanser 
But, don’t forget—no amount of polish | 
and shine can compete with poor health, | 
poor posture, or “wn pont cme Healthful vi- 


| 
° ° : | 
tality, charming manners, a graceful carriage | 
have made many a girl far more attractive | 
than her superficially prettier sister. THE END 





Kay Uses the Evidence 
(Continued from page 13) 


prosperous. The man looked like a small- 
town banker, while the woman was pretty 
in a plump way. Kay heard her say plain-| 
tively, “What is he asking for? I'm sure 
we've always indulged his every wish.” 

Kay saw the man look sharply at the 
woman and heard him say with an almost 
angry impatience in his voice, “Every wish, | 
Elsie? You know how much he—” He caught | 


sight of Kay and — 
The scene lingered in Kay’s memory. 


There was something odd about it and she | 
wondered what lay behind it. She kept won- 
dering, too, what Tommy Franklin was try- 
ing to say. She surmised that his recovery 
depended in large part on his getting what 
he wanted. 

This realization made Kay more than ever | 
anx ous to hear Tommy’s ‘muttered words. | 
But she knew there was little chance of | 
that. Then just before five o’clock her oppor- | 
tunity came. A call from the main desk re- | 
quested Miss Evans to report immediately | 
to the head nurse. Fortunately for Kay, Miss | 
Evans was in Tommy’s room. 

Kay wasted no time in wondering what | 
to do. Summoning Miss Evans would permit | | 
her to enter Tommy’s room. Her heart was 
beating uncomfortably fast as she rapped | 
lightly and opened the door. 

She saw the outline of the white bed and, | 
over by the window, the shape of three 
figures. Miss Evans was speaking softly. “We | 
mustn’t give up hope,” she was saying. “Try | 
to calm yourself, Mrs. Franklin.” 

A stifled sob was the only response. Kav 
paused a moment and looked curiously at 
the small figure on the bed. The oxygen tent | 
had been pushed aside; and she saw the | 
boy’s white face on the pillow. His head 
was completely swathed in bandages, and 
their whiteness served to increase the pallor 
of the small features. There was amgoonty 4 
in that waxen quality that made Kay catch 
her breath. 

The sound attracted Miss Evans’ attention 
and she came rapidly toward Kay. “What 
are you doing here?” she asked in a sharp 
whisper r. 

Instead of answering Kay made a sudden 
motion with her hand. Tommy had begun 
to speak. His face was contorted with the 
effort to form the words. “Uto,” he mut- 
tered. “Where—Uto? I want Luto, Uto!” 

“If only we knew what he wants,” Miss 
Evans explained almost desperately. 

Kay gave Miss Evans her message in a 
strained voice. Tommy’s mutterings still rang | 
in her ears as she walked away. What could | 
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TRUE = FALS 





A shampoo is taboo on “‘those days’”’ 


FALSE: Just pure hearsay! Don’t be 
afraid to wash your hair on “those 
days.”’ Good grooming is especially im- 
portant then, so wash your hair if it 
needs it. Just dry it quickly and thor- 
oughly. And stay out of drafts. 


It’s silly to take things on hearsay, 
isn’t it? If you want to know the facts 


TRUE 


There’s a new napkin box that 
looks like a shampoo kit 
true: When it’s wrapped, the new- 
shape, discreet-shape Modess box looks 
like a shampoo kit ...a box of candy 

. note paper. Certainly not like a 
napkin box. 

That’s why so many girls ask for 
Modess. It saves napkin-buying em- 
barrassment, and, because Modess is 
wrapped before it even reaches your 
store, it saves shopping time as well. 





about “those days,” you can get them 
in the friendly Modess booklet, “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” 

Frank, well illustrated, it answers 
all your questions about “growing up,” 
gives you lots of hints on grooming, 
health and poise, too. 


Yours, free. Mail coupon below. 


PALS ? 


Same number of fine Modess nap- 
kins as in old box, same price. 3 napkin 
sizes: Regular (for average needs) .. . 
Junior (narrower) . . . Super (extra- 
protective). 

Old shape 






New shape 


Send now for your FREE Modess Booklet! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5051-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE copy of 
“Growing Up and Liking It. 


”’ (Good only in U.S.A.) 





Address 





City 
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It’s not an official 
shoe unless it is 
marked "Girl Scout.” 








Active sports and Off- 
cial Girl Scout Shoes go 
together like magic! 
Look for the word 
“Official” when you buy 
them. Then you'll be 
sure of friendly fit and 
comfort—plus that offi- 
cial styling a Girl Scout 
needs to complete her 
uniform. 

Remember, there are 
Brownie Scout Shoes, too. 
Sizes 122 to 3. $6.50. 
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Made only by Curtis-Stephen-Embry Company, Reading, [=] 
Pa., and Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. Sorry, no * H #3 


mail orders, Write either company for name of dealer, 





he mean? Who or what was “Uto”—or had 
he said “Luto”? She wanted desperately to 
find out, for she felt that Tommy’s chances 
of recovery were rapidly growing slighter. 

Ronnie hailed her as she went back into 
the ward. “Hey, it’s time for us to quit. Let’s 
hurry. There’s a movie at the Avon I want 
to see and a swell Disney cartoon, too. A 
new one about Pluto that—” 

“Pluto!” Kay gripped Ronnie’s arm with 
tense fingers, Tommy's jumbled .words still 
in her ears. She stared with wide eyes as a 
succession of ideas and impressions crowded 
through her head. 

“What—” But Ronnie was not allowed to 
finish this sentence either. 

“Shh! Be quiet, can’t you? I'm thinking. 
That blot—it could be—the photographer— 
but maybe he wouldn’t remember.” Kay’s 
thoughts were pouring out in disjointed 
words. “Where would they take—the police. 
No, not now. They’d put him in—I’ll try it!” 

“What are you babbling about?” 

“How much money have you got?” 

Ronnie’s hand flew to her jacket pocket 
as though to protect its contents. “N—not 
much,” she replied. “Why?” 

“Hand it over and come with me.” When 
Kay spoke that way Ronnie knew there was 
little use in arguing. 

“It’s what I was saving for that camera,” 
she protested plaintively as she hauled a 
dilapidated purse from her pocket. 


AY COUNTED the money as they walked 
K rapidly toward the outer door. “Three 
dollars and sixty-three cents. Well, it may do. 
Don’t fuss. You'll get it back.” She pushed 
open the door and looked swiftly down the 
driveway. A taxi was pulling through the 
gate, and Kay waved at it frantically. 

“A taxi!” Ronnie was thoroughly shocked 
now. “Are you crazy?” 

Kay did not reply. She had pulled a 
crumpled piece of paper from her pocket 
and was looking at it intently. Ronnie saw 
that it was the newspaper photograph of 
Tommy Franklin’s accident. “It’s a chance,” 
murmured Kay. “Hop into the cab!” She 
thrust Ronnie into the back seat and spoke 
to the driver in a low voice. 

“Why all the mystery?” demanded Ronnie, 
when Kay had joined her. “Where are we 
going on my money? What are you goggling 
at the picture for?” 

By way of an answer Kay thrust the 
picture under Ronnie’s nose, pointing to the 
dark blot. “What’s that?” she demanded. 

Ronnie tried to look at the picture as the 
cab swerved through the gates. “I've seen 
that a dozen times. It isn’t anything. If 
this is another of your nutty schemes on 
my money, Kay Allen, T'll—” 

But Kay waved her objections aside with 
an impatient gesture. “Why didn’t I think 
of it before?” she demanded of herself. 
“Now if he’s only where I hope he is, Tom- 
my may have a chance.” 

Ronnie, who realized there was no use 
questioning Kay now, had no intimation of 
where they were going until the cab jerked 
to a stop before a small brick building on 
a side street, just behind the police station. 

Kay was out of the cab in a moment. 
“Please wait,” she called to the driver. 
“Hurry, Ronnie!” 

As soon as they were inside the dusty 
hallway, a muffled sound of barking and an 
unmistakable animal smell told Ronnie that 
this was Crestwood’s stray animal sanctuary. 

A large, red-faced official sat behind a 
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desk in a corner of the hall and Kay con- 
fronted him without hesitation. “Did anyone 
bring in a dog yesterday?” she demanded. 
“A small black dog, maybe a cocker or a 
Scottie?” Her voice was tense with eagerness. 

The official rubbed his hand wearily across 
his forehead. “I don’t know about Scotties 
or cockers, Miss,” he answered patiently. 
“We get a lot of dogs. Too many. The 
pound’s overcrowded. The chief wants to 
det rid of them when we can find good 
homes for them. Cost you two dollars, if 
you have a good place to keep one.” 

“I'm Kay Allen, Dr. Allen’s daughter,” 
Kay forced herself to speak more calmly. 
“You know my father, I’m sure. Would you 
let me see the dogs?” 

The man nodded his willingness, rose 
ponderously and opened a door behind him. 
The sound of barking heightened as he led 
them into a big room lined with wire cages. 

For a moment Kay stood uncertainly in 
the center of the room. Almost every cage 
contained a dog. How could she find the 
one she wanted? Then she remembered the 
vital factor in her idea, the one thing that 
gave it validity. 

“Pluto!” she called. “Here, Pluto, Pluto! 
Where are you, boy?” 

Her cry silenced the barks, and in the 
brief quiet she heard a muffled sound from 
a cage at the end of the room. She was 
running toward it even as the frenzied yelps 
of the caged animals began again. A small 
black dog with soft fur, a snub nose, and no 
distinguishable ancestry was hurling himself 
excitedly against the cage. 


“Pluto, Pluto,” Kay repeated and the dog | 


whined in ecstatic response. 

“Did this dog come in yesterday?” 

The man peered at a card attached to 
the cage. “Yep,” he announced at last. “The 
police brought him in at noon. Yours?” 

Kay let out her breath in a long sigh. 
“It’s the one I'm looking for, all right,” she 
said. “Here’s the two dollars.” She thrust 
the bills into his hand and waited impa- 
tiently as he opened the door and lifted out 
the small dog. 

“Pluto,” Kay whispered, as she hugged 
the soft furry body. “I found you. Come on; 
we've got work to do.” The dog wriggled 
joyfully and tried to lick her face. 


PS gre who had watched the proceed- 
ings in wordless wonder, did not speak 
until they were in the cab once more. “I 
know you just dreamed up this dog of yours,” 
she accused. “And he cost you my two dol- 
lars. Now give! What's it all about?” 

“We're not through yet,” Kay answered. 
“We've got to see if Pluto does the trick.” 

She paid off the driver at the door of the 
hospital with the last of Ronnie’s money 
and headed for the Children’s Ward, the 
dog in her arms and Ronnie close behind. 
They met Miss Evans outside Tommy Frank- 
lin’s room and the expression on her face 
told what she thought of Kay’s bringing a 
dog into the ward. 

“I think this is Tommy’s dog—that it’s 
what he wants, what he’s calling for,” Kay 
explained before Miss Evans could protest. 
“I'm sure it’s Pluto, and we ought to take 
the chance.” 

For a long moment Miss Evans said noth- 
ing, then she beckoned them forward. 

The room was just as Kay had seen it 
before. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin were at the 
window and Tommy lay, pale and still, on 
the bed. Only his voice broke the silence, 
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Whatever your project ... the money you need . . . you can realize 
it faster and easier by selling Weston's Girl Scout Cookies . . . baked 
for you... and bearing the Official Girl Scout Seal. 


For nearly twenty years 
Weston has been making a 
specialty of baking cookies 
for Scouts to eat .. . Scouts 
to sell. Weston bakes two 
kinds: 


CREAM-FILLED 
SANDWICH COOKIES 


WAFER TYPE COOKIES 








To make it a “businesslike” affair, we have all the helps 
you need to make a sale of Weston Cookies a great success 
—order books, window posters, movie reels, radio discs. 
In addition, we forward complete information and sam- 
ples for committee meetings. For quick service, get in 
touch with our plant nearest you. Your questions . . . 
your orders . . . always receive our most courteous and 





prompt attention. 
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It’s a wonderful thrill to make extra 
money of your very own! It’s easy—and 
you'll love every minute of it. Just show 
friends, neighbors and other folks you 
know, gorgeous nationally advertised 
Wallace Brown Christmas Cards. Make 
friendly visits, show samples—and take 
easy orders with BIG CASH PROFITS 
for you. Thousands of girls earn money 
this easy way. So can you! Rush the cou- 
pon below NOW for actual samples on 
approval—along with complete details 
on how you can start out at once making 
extra spare time cash—and keep on earn- 
ing money from now until Christmas. 


Here’s the Thrilling New 21-Card 
“FEATURE” CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
*“‘must” for everyone . 


y Profitable: 


This is the most exciting Christmas Card Assort- 
ment you've ever seen! Think of it—21 gorgeous, 
extra large size Christmas Cards in a smart Christ- 
mas gift x—to sell for 
only $1.00! You keep up 
to 50¢ on every box for 
yourself. The designs are 
so cheery, the colors so 
gay—and the clever ideas 
and novel features simply 
make folks gasp with de- 
light. A planned assort- 
ment for the whole family. 
No wonder it sells so easily 
and brings you big profits, 


Merry Christmas Comics 
ortment— 18 Humorous 
Christmas Cards 

Folks smile—chuckle— 
laugh right out—when 
they see this exciting 
assortment of Christmas 
Cards that say ‘‘Merry 
: Christmas” with delight- 

ing humor and cleverness. Action! Fun! Anima- 
tion! Thrills! An unexpected surprise in every 
Card, each more novel and unusual than the rest 
—pop-ups, mystery folds, clever ideas. No wonder 
everyone, young and old, wants this Assortment 
on sight at only $1.00. . . and your profit is up 
to 50c on every box! A wonderful money-maker! 


BIG LINE EXCITING BOX 
ASSORTMENTS CLUB 
LEADERS 


More profits with Veluetone 
— 7! & Fitton ag 
Currier ves, Religious, Gift “ 
Wrapping Ensembles, others— Raise money 
plus big line year ‘round Every- for your club 
day Assortments. Also exciting treasury! Mem- 
NEW Children’s Books, Floral bers of your 
Feetionsts — ae ae oes club can earn 
Somplete line Person: (name- 
imprinted) Christmas Cards, — — 
specially featuring 25 for $1.50 easily—for 
and 25 for $1.95. Orders shipped camp expense, 
direct to customers. Mail coupon equipment, 
AT ONCE supplies. Check 
the coupon if 
you want our 
Special Money- 


{ for samples and 
Raising Plan. 
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repeating the same incoherent words that 
had given Kay the clue to what he wanted. 
“Uto! Please—Uto!” 

Kay carried the dog to the bed and placed 
it at Tommy’s side. She took his hand and 
put it per 4 on the soft fur of the dog's 
head. “Here's Pluto,” she said quietly. 

She heard a gasp from the window and 
Mrs. Franklin’s thin, sharp voice. “Where 
did that dog come from?” 

“Please, Mrs. Franklin!” Miss Evans spoke 
emphatically. “Tommy knows the dog!” 

A look of recognition had come into the 
child’s face. His hands clutched at the dog, 
tentatively at first, then with more sureness. 
“Luto!” he called out clearly. “Pluto, you 
came back!” He hugged the dog to him. 

“He’s mine. No one can take him away!” 

Miss Evans motioned Kay and Ronnie 
away and leaned down to soothe Tommy. 
As the girls left the room they saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin bending over him, too. Pluto 
was still clutched tightly in Tommy’s arms. 

Ronnie confronted Kay purposefully. “All 
right, now tell me the whole story. Remem- 
ber whose money it was.” 

But Kay shook her head. 
and see if it really works.” 

It was ten minutes before the door opened 
and Mr. Franklin came out into the hall. 
He went straight to the girls, his hand 
out. “How did you know?” he demanded, as 
he shook Kay’s hand warmly. “It’s a miracle 
to me. We hase nothing of the dog. Now 
Tommy tells us that a friend gave it to him 
and was keeping it for him. You see—” He 
hesitated, then went on. “Mrs. Franklin has 
never cared for dogs and she had forbidden 
Tommy to have one. Yesterday the friend 
told Tommy he couldn't keep the dog any 


“Wait. Wait 


longer and—well—Tommy was afraid to 
bring it home, so he—he ran away.” Mr. 
Franklin seemed to be having a little dif- 
ficulty with his explanation, but he ended 
emphatically, “But he can keep the dog 
now all right. Pluto is his for keeps.” 

Kay drew a long comfortable breath. “It 
worked,” she said with enormous satisfac- 
tion. “It was Pluto he was calling for. That 
was what he was trying to say. I got the 
idea when Ronnie mentioned the Pluto car- 
toon at the Avon. I puzzled over that blot 
in the picture until I was dizzy, but I was 
sure it had something to do with Tommy. 
When Ronnie said ‘Pluto’ just after I'd 
heard Tommy talking, I knew the blot was 
a dog and it belonged to Tommy. I guessed 
he was trying to say the dog’s name. It all 
clicked together, and I thought the pound 
would be the place to find a dog and—well, 
there he was. Don’t you see?” 

Mr. Franklin shook his head. “I don’t, but 
it doesn’t matter. You found the dog and 
he’s Tommy’s for good. The nurse says it’s 
done the trick. Tommy will get well now. 
I'd like to give you a reward of some sort. 
Not that a reward could ever repay you 
for what you've done.” 

“We don’t want a reward!” 
horrified. 

“Only my three dollars and sixty-three 
cents,” added Ronnie quickly. 

Mr. Franklin did not argue. He counted 
out the exact change and —— it in Ron- 
nie’s waiting palm. “You know how grate- 
ful we are,” he said. “There aren't any 
words for it. I still don’t see how you did 
it,” he added, looking admiringly at Kay. 

“Just by using the evidence,” replied Kay 
airily. THE END 


cried Kay, 








Designs for Knitting 


Here are three easy-to-knit sweaters which would be fine for any girl’s back-to- 
school sweater wardrobe. They are quickies, too, since they are made on rather 
large needles. Make them for yourself or as Christmas gifts for your friends. 

The cardigan is an all-around good sports sweater—simple to knit and a joy to 
wear. The short-sleeved pullover has flattering ribbing at the neckline. You can 
wear it for dress-up with your best skirt, or with slacks for rough-and-tumble 
occasions. The long-sleeved pullover is perfect for school or play since it’s warm 


without being bulky. 


To get free, easy-to-follow instructions for all three sweaters, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Betty Brooks at The American Girl, 30 West 48th Street, 


New York 19, New York. 
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by CARL BOSLER 


Popular 


Dance Dates . . . Columbia . . . Here is a 
smart idea which will be a boon to those 
dance parties you've been planning. On each 
side of a 10-inch LP record you'll find a fif- 
teen-minute, four-tune set of uninterrupted 
dance music. Each record features a top 
band playing outstanding popular songs. 
Brief musical interludes between numbers 
give you time to catch your breath and 
change partners. Available at present are 
“Dance Dates” by Tony Pastor, Xavier Cu- 
gat, Les Brown, and Hal McIntyre. 

Tenderly . . . Sarah Vaughan . . . MGM 
. . . Sarah and her husband, conductor 
George Treadwell, combine musical talents 
to make this version of a lovely and unusual 
favorite one of the best of current releases. 
Sarah’s clear, simple singing style is most 
pleasant. 

Lonesomest Whistle . . . Cane-Bottom 
Chair .. . Ray McKinley . . . Victor . . . The 
McKinley men blow some low-down blues 
on the “Whistle” side as Ray sings about the 
mean ol’ train that carries his gal away from 
him. On the reverse he tells the amusing tale 
of a wandering minstrel who “accompanies” 
himself on a cane-bottom chair. 

Where in the World . . . A Little Bit Inde- 
pendent . . . Eddie Fisher . . . Victor .. . 
Hugo Winterhalter’s orchestra and chorus 
give Eddie a nice assist on his Victor black- 
label debut. Young Fisher is a protégé of 
Eddie Cantor, and in his singing you'll note 
a trace of the vocal style which made the 
elder Eddie famous. 

I'm a Vulture for Horticulture . . . Jimmy 
Durante ... MGM .. . This one is as bright 
as a newly minted penny, and fun is king 
when Jimmy tries desperately to get ac- 
quainted with Mother Nature. He makes a 
shambles of the gentle art of gardening, and 
—_ have a hilarious time hearing him 

oO it. 

You Can‘t Do Wrong Doin’ Right . . . Van 
Johnson ... MGM .. . One of your favorite 
stars steps out of his usual romantic role and 
does a bit of down-to-earth sermonizing in a 
revival-meeting ditty complete with hand- 
clapping chorus. Harry Geller’s band punc- 
tuates the preaching with flashing brass riffs 
that make the side sparkle. 
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Jazz 
Sheik of Araby . . . New Dixieland 
Parade .. . LeRoy Holmes... MGM... 
Here’s a lighthearted combination of Dixie- 
land and Swing sure to please the fans of 
the two-beat tempo. It’s a musical treat 
packed with spirited instrumental solos. 


Concert 


Quartet No. 5, Opus 18, Beethoven, 
played by The Paganini Quartet. The six 
quartets of Opus 18 were first performed at 
the palace of Prince Lichnowsky in Vienna 
by a quartet of talented teen-age lads. The 
prince was so impressed that he gave Beeth- 
oven an annuity of six hundred gulden “un- 
til such time as he should find a fitting posi- 
tion.” The works have become almost the 
backbone of quartet literature, beloved by 
professional and amateur alike. They were 
Beethoven’s first venture into the difficult 
field of writing for string quartet and, as a 
group, represent a youthful, vigorous explo- 
ration of the possibilities of the form. Quar- 
tet No. 5*°is particularly gay and lively and 
is played with remarkable finesse (Victor). 

Concerto No. 3 in C Minor, Beethoven, 
played by Claudio Arrau, pianist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra ot Eugene Or- 
mandy. In 1800 Beethoven was better 
known in Vienna as an extraordinary pianist 
rather than as a composer, and he continued 
to amaze his audience when he appeared as 
the soloist in the first performance of this 
concerto. It is one of his really great works 
for piano and orchestra, both in the power- 
ful writing for the solo instrument and in the 
expressiveness and organization of the or- 
chestral passages. Mr. Arrau brings to his 
reading of the work all the fire, grace, and 
poetry the music requires (Columbia ). 

Sonata No. 26, Mozart, and Concerto No. 
1 in C Major, Haydn, Issac Stern, violinist, 
Alexander Zakin, pianist, with string orches- 
tra. Neither of these works represents the 
most profound music of either composer, but 
both are charming pieces, classical in form, 
amiable and sparklingly clear. They offer a 
gratifying task which the brilliant young 
violinist and his equally talented accompan- 
ist complete in a manner delightful to all 
who hear them (Columbia). THE END 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


No Experience Needed! 


Help yourself to EXTRA CASH. Help 
your friends with their Christmas Card 
shopping. It’s easy—and fun—to turn your 
spare time into dollars this pleasant, proven 
way. Just show FREE samples when you 
go calling, shopping, to the office, or to 
club meetings. 


OVER 80 FAST SELLING ITEMS! 


Visions of St. 
Nick Children’s 
Book opens into 
panoramic story. 


Big demand for smart, new, NAME- 
IMPRINTED Christmas Cards at 50 for 
$1.00 and up. Gift Wraps, Everyday Cards, 
Gift Items and Stationery—also Children’s 
Action Books with’ stand-up scenes in full 
color, Address Book and many other items 
for all members of the family. FREE Book- 
let shows you how to get big orders—make big 
earnings—FAST. Extra Profit Bonus Plan! 


Start Earning with Samples! 
Make extra cash for yourself, your club or 
church. Mail Coupon for your FREE Book and 

FREE Samples of Name-Im- 


ie ), printed cards, plus Assort- 
ments on approval. ACT 
NOW! Send No Money. 


\ MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| PHILLIPS CARD CO. 
410 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 
! Yes! I want to make money the easy PHILLIPS 
{ way! Rush FREE Impriot Samples and Assort- 
i ments on approval. Include FREE Booklet. 
| Name. 
1 Address 
1 City Zone. State. 
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Se] News of exciting experiences on a Navy cruiser comes to us 
from Mariner Troop “Albany” of Riverton, New i. 
When these Mariner Scouts visited the Navy Yard in Philadelphia 
last spring, they had not yet decided on a name for their troop. 
In the course of their visit they went aboard the cruiser U.S.S. 
Albany and were taken on a tour of the entire ship. So enthusiastic 
were they about the cruiser, and so pleased with the interest which 
the officers and crew showed in the Mariner program, that they 
asked if they might name their troop after the ship. The Command- 
ing Officer told them that it would be an honor, and so Mariner 
Troop 5 of Riverton became the Mariner Troop “Albany.” Two 
weeks later the troop received an invitation to visit the ship 
again, before she left port, and to spend the entire day aboard, 
having their meals with the crew. On this visit the girls were 
taught the intricacies of knot tying and canvas making; learned 
at firsthand the duties and responsibilities of the crew of the 
engine room; had a demonstration of the working of the guns and 
radar. When the girls gathered in the wardroom for a rest, they 
were told that they had been made mascots of the U.S.S. Albany, 
and signed papers which made the honor official. Before they left, 
the troop was invited to come aboard again in a few days, to take 
part in inspection before the ship left port. The girls were naturally 
thrilled, and it proved to be a day none of them will forget. Board- 
ing the cruiser at nine in the morning, they had their pictures taken, 
and then were called to the main deck, to fall in line with the 
main-deck crew and the Marines for inspection. It was an impressive 
sight—the sailors and Marines in summer uniforms of white and tan, 
the Mariners in their blue. As the Captain inspected the ranks, the 
girls had to stand at attention with the rest, looking straight ahead, 
without moving a muscle. It was an ordeal, but they came through 
with flying colors. Inspection over, everyone on deck remained 
in position while the Captain presented the Scouts with a Mariner 
troop flag which the ship had bought for them. He commended 
the troop on its appearance and drill work, and told the girls that 
they would keep in touch with the troop after the ship had left port. 
Next came dinner aboard ship, and then the tired but proud Mariners 
left for home. 
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Left: The National President and the 
National Commissioner of Girl Scouts 
of the Philippines attend the anni- 
versary ceremonies in native dress 





Photograph by Peter Zitso 
Above: The Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 
and her husband, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, discuss Girl Scouting at a 
reception in Lexington, Massachusetts 





Headline News 
in Girl Scouting 


& An impressive exhibit, “Girl Scouts on Parade,” was the most 
important area-wide event of the Girl Scout year in the 
Hamilton, Ohio, area. To create interest in the affair, a contest 
was held to choose a name for the exhibit, which was de- 
signed to acquaint parents and the community in general with 
the Girl Scout program. Fifty-five troops took part, and there 
were more than a thousand visitors. All displays and demonstra- 
tions revolved around the eleven program fields. At a Cooking 
booth, gingerbread and cupcakes were made and distributed to 
the visitors; in the Camp exhibit, Girl Scouts demonstrated the 
correct way to make bedrolls and build different kinds of fires; 
the Schoolmates Overseas booth had a huge “world” backdrop, 
against which were placed a large number of schoolbags which had 
been collected. A “hospital closet” was displayed by Troop 21 of 
Hamilton. For the past two years the troop has been collecting 
many useful articles for this closet, from which ill and disabled 
people have been able to borrow crutches, a wheel chair, or other 
equipment. At other booths there were demonstrations of craft 
work, puppetry, and sewing; stage performances given every half 
hour included folk and square dancing, skits, and a style show. The 
Radio Workshop group, made up of Senior Scouts, announced the 
various events over a public-address system, and also sponsored 
a half-hour broadcast of the affair over the local radio station. The 
climax was a Court of Awards held in the evening, at which the 
mayor of Hamilton spoke on “The Value of Girl Scouting to a 
Community,” and declared that Girl Scouting is one of the great 
forces for peace in the world. 





& One flight was enough to make Troop 7 of Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, an air-minded group of girls. When they took 
off late one afternoon last spring on a hight from Westchester Field 
in White Plains to LaGuardia Field on Long Island, it was the 
first plane trip for any of the girls. But by the time they returned 
home, they were so enthusiastic about flying that they immediately 
began planning for an air trip to Washington, D. C. this fall. Each 
girl financed her trip by doing extra household chores, baby sitting, 
and running errands. When the great day arrived, the troop and 
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the adults who accompanied them took off from Westchester Field 
and landed at LaGuardia at five in the evening. There an executive 
of American Airlines took them on a tour of the field, and on 
board a DC-6 and one of the huge stratocruisers. This was followed 
by dinner in the glass observatory restaurant overlooking the field, 
from which they watched the exciting night operations of the 
airport as huge planes, red and green lights flashing on and off 
in the darkness, swiftly winged in from distant cities, and others, 
with a roar of motors, took off for points east and west, north and 
south. While the group was at dinner, a member of a Girl 
Scout troop of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, came over to their table 
and introduced herself, asking about the Dobbs Ferry troop and 
their trip. Before she left, the girls had arranged an exchange of 
correspondence with her Oak Ridge troop, so their trip brought 
them an extra dividend—a friendship begun with sister Scouts in 
another part of the country. Finally, it was back again to West- 
chester Field, with the desire to continue flying so strong among 
all the girls that a Wing Scout troop now figures prominently in 
their future plans. 


& The tenth anniversary of the Philippine Girl Scouts was 
commemorated on May 26, 1950, at a beautiful Color Cer- 
emonial on the lawn of the Philippine National Headquarters in 
Manila. Even in the United States, where we take the privileges 
and good times of Scouting so much for granted, a tenth anniver- 
sary is something to celebrate; but for our sister Scouts in the 
Philippines, after the long war years, their tenth anniversary had 
a very special, joyful significance. The party was attended by many 
of the leading officers of the Philippine organization, among them 
Mrs. Concepcion M. Gil, National Executive; Mrs. Purita Llanes 
Lorenzo, a sister of the late Mrs. Josefa Llanes Escoda, founder 
of Girl Scouting in the’ Islands; Mrs. Concepcion R. Gonzales, 
National Commissioner. A large birthday cake, an important fea- 
ture of the party, was cut by the National President, Mrs. Marina 
Yulo Vargas, who gave the first piece to Mrs. Rosario Llanes 
Arambulo, another sister of Mrs. Escoda. During the ceremonies— 
at which flags of nineteen out of the thirty-one local councils in 
the Philippines were unfurled for the first time—schoolbags sent 
by Girl Scouts of the United States were distributed among the 
local councils represented at the celebration. 


A week-end camping trip, planned and carried out by Senior 

Girl Scouts of Vermont and New Hampshire, was held during 
the last week of May at Camp Wynona on Lake Morey, Vermont. 
Each girl had a part in planning the program, which included 
activities that the girls wished to learn more about so that they, 
in turn, could help younger Scouts to become good campers. 
Lashing, outdoor cookery, and conservation were especially stressed. 
All of the meals were cooked out of doors, and their planning and 
preparation were entirely the responsibility of the Seniors. A member 
of the Vermont State Agricultural Department visited the camp and 
gave practical demonstrations on things of special interest to 
campers, such as wild-life protection, the thinning of forest areas, 
the care and protection of trees. Camping, these girls feel, doesn’t 


Aboard a United States Navy cruiser, these Mariner Scouts from 
Riverton, New Jersey, study the workings of an instrument panel 
on a visit to the ship for which their troop has been named 
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have to be all hiking and cook-outs, so they included folk and 
square dancing in their program, and the Senior Scouts, who came 
from all over Vermont and New Hampshire, learned many new calls 
and new versions of old favorites. So successful was the camp that 
Some of these States are hoping to be able to make it an annual 
affair. 


“I should like to talk with a group of typical Girl Scouts 

of the United States.” That was the request of the Begum 
Liaquat Ali Khan to our State Department when she and her 
husband, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, came to this country 
recently for a visit. So when the tour of the distinguished visitors 
was planned to include historic Lexington, Massachusetts, the 
Government officials asked the Girl Scout Council of Lexington to 
arrange a Girl Scout reception in their honor. Members of Lex- 
ington’s thirty-seven troops were excused from school for the 
occasion and assembled with their Drum and Bugle Corps on the 
Village Green, made famous by the Minutemen. It was a gay scene. 
Hundreds of American flags rimmed the Green, and the uniformed 
Girl Scouts formed a huge semicircle, with the American and 
Pakistan flags in the center, flanked by the Lexington Council 
and Girl Scout World flags. Following the official welcome, the 
Begum was introduced, and proved a charming guest. She is the 
founder of the Girl Guide movement in Pakistan, and she spoke 
of the growth of the organization in her country. Although Girl 
Guiding has been in existence there for only three years, there 
are already more than seven thousand Guides enrolled. It was 
because of her interest in Guiding that the Begum wanted to learn 
at firsthand about the Girl Scout program in the United States. 
Following her talk, the Begum was presented with the World Pin, 
and special cards of greeting to the Girl Guides of Pakistan were 
given her by the different Girl Scout units. Then, accompanied 
by the Prime Minister and their staff, she inspected the Girl Scout 
units, stopping to ask questions and chat with the girls. At the 
close of the reception, the Girl Scouts lined the street as an honor 
guard when their guests left to visit historic Concord Bridge. 
Later, the girls collected all the photographs of the festivities, and 
clippings of newspaper accounts of the reception. Bound into an 
especially inscribed Girl Scout Album, these were presented to the 
Begum, so that she could take back with her to Pakistan a memento 
of her meeting with a representative group of Girl Scouts of the 
United States. 


THE END 


& 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you news of worthwhile things 
being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, or 
has recently undertaken any especially interesting project, write and tell 
us all the details (send us glossy photographs, suitable for reproduc- 
tion, if you have them) so that we can pass the news on in these columns. 





Girl Scouts of the Hamilton, Ohio, area anxiously check the prog- 
ress of the gingerbread and cupcakes which they are baking in 
their booth at the Girl Scout exhibit to distribute to visitors 
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Senior Scouts reporting their findings at a Council meeting at- 
tended by representatives of welfare agencies. Flora Slutzker, 
Council president and Teen Town Meeting chairman, presiding 


HERES NO REASON why your com- 

munity must have broken sidewalks, 

or dark places along the streets be- 
cause the street lights are burned out, 
or why you have to continue daydreaming 
of an evening recreational program in your 
high school. You—as a teen-ager—can do 
something about these and other needs of 
your community. 

You might be tempted to say, “How can 
I do anything? My parents have been talk- 
ing about these very problems for years, 
and nothing has been done about them.” 
Well, this is what teen-agers are doing 
about such problems in Chicago. 

One night, at our Senior Girl Scout Coun- 
cil meeting, there was an announcement 
about a Teen Town Meeting. 

“What is Teen Town Meeting?” we asked. 

Then we were told how Chicago’s Teen 
Town Meeting had come about. 
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A group of youth-serving agencies, which 
were all members of the Division on Edu- 
cation and Recreation of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago, believed that 
the teen-agers of the city should have the 
opportunity to learn more about their gov- 
ernment. They felt that one way to learn 
was through doing, and so they formed the 
Youth and Government Study Group. The 
agency staff workers, who make up this 
study group, help teen-agers from their or- 
ganization locate problems in their com- 
munity, find out how much has been done 
to solve them, what still can be done, how 
it should be done, and then present their 
recommendations to representatives of the 
city government at a city-wide Teen Town 
Meeting. 

Chicago had its first Teen Town Meeting 
in 1949. When we heard about the one 
being planned for 1950, our Senior Girl 


By FLORA SLUTZKER 


Left: Officials of the Chicago Board of Education co- 
operate with the members of the “Combine” by offering 
information about the schools and suggestions for action 


Scout Council was eager to participate. The 
Girl Scouts decided to work with members 
ot the Camp Fire Girls, Y.W.C.A., Y-Teens, 
and Junior Red Cross on a project. Each 
agency chose its own representatives to be 
members of the planning committee, and 
we called our group the “Combine.” At 
our first meeting, a number of possible 
projects were suggested. We discussed prob- 
lems connected with better housing, im- 
provement of civil liberties, and home safety. 
However, we found one problem prevalent 
throughout the city. That was the need for 
more community recreational facilities with- 
in the schools. 

In our city, there are only eleven elemen- 
tary schools and twenty public high schools 
open after three o'clock for any form of 
community activities. This is but a drop in 
the bucket, since there are well over four 
hundred public schools in Chicago. The 
Senior Scouts and other agency representa- 
tives of the Combine wanted to know why 
such a situation existed, so we rolled up our 
sleeves and began to work. 

The members of the Combine were from 
all parts of the city, and each of the girls 
had ideas about the needs of her own neigh- 
borhood. We realized that we could never 
make definite proposals for the entire city, so 
we decided to make a survey of our own 
areas to discover first, what recreational 
facilities were available; and second, what 
the needs of the communities were. With 
this information in mind, we started out to 
find the people who could tell us why more 
schools were not open after school hours for 
community activities. 

Our first step was to contact the city- 
wide Committee on Wider Use of the 
Schools which is sponsored by the Chicago 
Recreation Commission. We immediately 
discovered that our problem was not a new 
one. This particular committee had been 
in existence for nearly twenty years. Miss 
Lea Taylor, chairman of the committee, and 
Miss Mary C. Olsen, the executive director 
of the Girl Scouts of Chicago and a mem- 
ber of the committee, explained to us that 
lack of money was the primary reason why 
more schools were not available for after- 
school activities. 
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Then we went to the Board of Educa- 
tion and spoke to the director of the Social 
Center Program, Mr. Francis McKeag. Using 
maps and statistics he showed us how great 
the need was for additional recreational 
facilities in the schools, and encouraged us 
to go ahead with our project. 

With the information we had gathered, 
we decided to concentrate all our efforts on 
two high schools, one on the north side and 
one on the south side of the city. We had 
found that these two schools were accessible 
to a great many people, yet they offered 
comparatively few recreational activities. 

Our committee divided itself into two 
groups, each concentrating all its efforts 
on one of these schools. In one school, the 
Senior Scouts started out by talking to 
parents, neighbors, and the kids at the cor- 
ner drugstore to find out if they would 
support a social center at the school. The 
response was an overwhelming “yes.” The 
teen-agers were keen about having some 
place to spend their evenings instead of just 
“hanging around,” and the adults echoed 
the young people’s eagerness. 

The next step was to approach the school 
faculty. They proved to be enthusiastic 
about the idea. The aid of the school’s stu- 
dent council was enlisted. The P.T.A. was 
willing to support such a project. The busi- 
ness and professional men and women were 
co-operative. Everyone agreed there was a 
definite need for such a social center, but 
while the adults had talked about it, it was 
a group of Senior Scouts and other teen- 
agers who started the ball rolling. 

Talking with the principal of each school, 
we learned the pros and cons of our project 
from the administrator's viewpoint. We 
talked with members of the various com- 
munity organizations and received their 
opinions and support. With all of this in- 
formation and expressed interest, we began 
to draw up recommendations. 


N THE meantime, groups from other agen- 
[ cies were carrying on the projects they 
had selected—such as improvement of street 
lighting, effects of the building of the new 
superhighway on communities, and repair 
of various streets. They were arousing the 
interest and support of their alderman, 
their civic organizations, and their commu- 
nities as a whole. They were showing the 
citizens of Chicago that teen-agers not only 
are interested in their communities, but also 
are anxious to go ahead and do something 
about improving them. 

Representatives from these project groups 
met several weeks prior to the Teen Town 
Meeting to trade ideas concerning their 
different activities. They also made plans 
for the Teen Town Meeting, invited the offi- 
cials to whom their recommendations would 
be presented, and elected me chairman. 

On May 11, the Teen Town Meeting was 
held. Teen-agers and adults from all areas 
of the city attended. A spokesman from 
each project group told of the process 
the group had gone through to draw up 
its set of recommendations about the prob- 
lem investigated. These recommendations 
were turned over at the meeting to the rep- 
resentatives of the city departments directly 
concerned. The Combine presented its 
recommendations to a representative of the 
Board of Education. They were: (1) that 
more public schools be opened for social 
activities; (2) that the two specific high 
schools named. be opened as social centers 
as soon as possible; and (3) that the Board 
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SHOP GOSSIP 
about what's new for you! 


Are you out on a limb 
because of “no-moneyitis’'? 


These are easy on your purse... 
and so wonderful for your 
busy teen life! 









Are you a key-fumbler? No need 
for frantic scrambling with a nifty- 
thrifty key chain. Polished nickel 
finish. 11-65lo—10c 


To spotlight your hair with 
a golden gleam ...a lovely tre- 
foil barrette is just the thing! 
Simulated pink gold. 12-3320—30¢ 


The ever-popular, ever-smart white hand- 
kerchief, with an embroidered green tre- 
foil and a gay spray of colorful flowers. 
Fine combed cotton, with delicate 
cording. 8-900a—25c 











An eye-catcher that'll turn any- 
one’s head, but definitely! Wear a halo 
band of grosgrain ribbon with elastic that’s 
sure to hold. State color: red, yellow, light 
green or dark green. 11-674a—15¢ 
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New Departure Safety Brake—the lightest, 
strongest, most powerful bicycle brake ever 
built—stops quicker and smoother. Its in- 
stant, positive action and greater braking 
surface (38% more than any other) assures 
you constant control at all times. 


Be sure that your new bike has a 


New Departure 


SAFETY BRAKE 





NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


$of CHRISTMAS CARDS * 





SO WITH NAME IMPRINTED 


Pen -'n-Brush stuoios 
/ EARN EXTRA $$$, $50 & MORE Yours for selling only 100 


NEW BONUS =f startling new boxes. Other 










seins eines ties tin coca AMAZING profits with surprise items. 


OVER 100% You take NO RISK Send postal card to- 


day for samples on 
J approval. You also get free samples easy-to-sell 
personal Christmas cards, stationery, napkins. It 
costs nothing to try. Write TODAY. 


PEN-'N-BRUSH, Dept. GS-9, 139 Duane St#., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
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of Education should make the people aware 
of the process through which citizens can 
get the schools open for social activities. 

There was much heated discussion over 
the various recommendations before they 
were given a vote of approval by the en- 
tire Teen Town Meeting. Alderman Merri- 
am, who represented the city council at the 
meeting, told the teen-agers some of the 
other ways they might help with city gov- 
ernment. He suggested, for instance, con- 
tinuing such projects as the Teen Town 
Meeting, becoming active in organizations 
interested in improving the city, learning 
about city government, and becoming aware 
of community activities. 

There were, of course, many advantages 
in taking part in this project. There was 
the mone Bm of starting with an idea and 
seeing it through to a point where concrete 
action was possible. We now feel that we 
play an important part in our community. 
In school, we had learned the fundamentals 
of our city government, but they were very 
abstract. By working on a project such as 
this, we have “learned by doing” a great 
deal more than we might have derived from 
mere study. We now realize what we can 
do when we become voting citizens and 
what we are able to do immediately as teen- 
age members of the community. 

In some cases, adults have profited by our 
example. Many of our parents and friends 
did not realize they could take so active a 
part in their city government. They have 
worked with us on our projects and Boe 
about their city. 

In carrying out our project, we had the 
opportunity to meet and work with many 
people. It was fun to meet girls and boys 
from all parts of the city and to confer 
with the school and city officials. 

However, the thing of greatest importance 
to me was that we had the chance to go 
ahead and try to solve some of the prob- 
lems of the city. We knew that there were 
adults at every turn ready and willing to 
help, but they were giving us the chance 
to blaze the trail. Our own Chicago Girl 
Scout program director, Mrs. Eugene Sims, 
advised us from the beginning of the project 
to its successful conclusion. 

Our project is not completed. Some action 
will be taken concerning our recommenda- 
tions. We are anxious to go ahead, survey 
more problems, make suggestions about 
how they may be solved, and attempt to 
get these recommendations enforced. Our 
parents and friends are with us, for they 
realize, as we do, that with opportunities 
such as this, we will be better prepared to 
take over the responsibilities of tomorrow's 
world. THE END 





Keep Your Date 
With Life 
(Continued from page 11) 
cause of teen-agers’ bad record. Doubtless, 
only a small percentage of you will ever en- 
gage in the suicidal hot-rod games which 
have become a craze with teen-agers in 
some parts of this country. 
But all of you may unintentionally be- 
come destructive behind the wheel unless 
ou make up your minds beforehand to learn 
one to drive properly right from the start; 
to know the law and to abide by it. Ex- 
perience and judgment come with training. 
The driver-education course, plus a safe- 
driving attitude, is the answer. It is neither 
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smart nor daring to take that fatal chance— 
to show off or to hog the right of way. Re- 
member the epitaph: 


“Here lies the body of John Gray 
Who died maintaining his right of way. 
He knew he was right, so he went along 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 
wrong!” 

Driver attitudes as well as driver training 
are studied in the course. Already 4,635 of 
our 26,000 high schools have added this 
course to their curriculum, and more are do- 
ing so each year. You can ask for it in your 
school. Ask your Parent-Teacher Association 
to help, and your local automobile club. It 
is to everyone's interest in your community 
to have safe drivers in your age group, for 
there are one million of you each year who 
become of legal driving age. 

The one-semester driver-education course 
offers one-half unit of credit. Students six- 
teen years of age or older may enroll. They 
must furnish a written statement from their 
parents, who agree to assume responsibility 
for supervising the ten lessons of behind- 
the-wheel instruction at home which are a 
part of the required study. 

Classroom instruction, with text, is co- 
ordinated with practical driving instruction. 
“Behind the Wheel,” a booklet written es- 
pecially for distribution to students in driver- 
education courses, is used widely. It is avail- 
able free of charge to any school, or to you 
as an individual, through your State admin- 
istrator of motor-vehicle traffic. 

If you can’t get your high school course 
right away, and enough of you are inter- 
ested, you might do what young people have 
done in some communities. Get one of your 
civic groups or local traffic experts to set up 
a course for you after school hours. In quite 
a few communities, the Girl Scouts have 
organized and conducted effective driver- 
education programs for Senior Girl Scouts. 
In Springfield, Missouri, and Midwest, Wy- 
oming, they have had outstanding programs. 
(For information on driver education for 
Senior Girl Scouts, write to the Program De- 
partment, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. ) 

The American Automobile Association 
and its affiliated automobile clubs offers in- 
valuable aid in setting up and conducting 
high-school driver courses. 

In addition to helping train qualified in- 
structors, the AAA assists in obtaining the 
special dual-control cars needed for behind- 
the-wheel training, and makes available a 
variety of special testing devices, teachers’ 
manuals, visual aids, and booklets, including 
“Sportsmanlike Driving” which is used as a 
text in many schools. 

The National Safety Council, under its 
own driver-education program, is co-oper- 
ating with the fenen Raheny Highway Safe- 
ty Committee by urging all young drivers to 
join the committee’s “Dad to Daughter” and 
“Man to Man” (father and son) clubs, or- 
ganized on a nation-wide scale during the 
past year, with screen actor Robert Young 
as chairman. Members sign a pledge to drive 
carefully, to observe all traffic rules, and to 
treat an automobile not as a plaything but 
as a machine with power to kill. Both teen- 
agers and their dads must sign the agree- 
ment. The clubs are sponsored also by the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association for 
Traffic Safety. Whether or not your school 
has the driver-education course, you can join 
one of these clubs. Write to Good Drivers’ 
Club, care of your local NBC radio station, 
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BEGINNERS 
SUCCEED AT ONCE! 


No experience needed! 
Noinvestment! Start 
earning at once! “The 
HertelArt Plan" gives 
you valuable selling tips 
to help boost profits. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


With the 25 Free 
Samples, we’send ‘‘on 
approval” the famous 
“Prize” and novel 
Metallic Assortments. 





Christmas 
Personal ao 
Stationery. 





Girls! Get needed extra dollars easily! Just show friends, 
neighbors and others lovely HertelArt Greetings. Sales of 
only 100 boxes at $1 each bring you up to $50! What a 
friendly, fascinating way to make extra money! 


BIG MONEY-MAKING LINE 

Best-sellers because they're outstanding values! Every- 
body buys the beautiful, low-cost Name Imprinted Christ- 
mas Cards, jewel-like Metallic ‘‘Spang-l-ettes"’ (Christmas 
Cards to send... tree decorations too!), Everydays, Notes, 
Gift Wrappings, Stationery, etc. You make up to 100% 
profit! No risk...Money Back Guarantee protects you! 

Organizations also raise funds quickly and easily. 


SHOW FAMOUS 


HertelArt sumistmas 


and Everyday Assortments 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


HertelArt Compan 

305 W. Adams x Dept. T-4, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Send at once Free Sample Displays and valuable 
selling tips, ‘‘The HertelArt Plan'’. Also, on ap- 
proval, ‘Prize’ and Metallic Christmas Assort- i 
ments. 
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GIRLS ARE RAVING! 


—the way CUTICURA helps 


clear up bumpy skin 


Begin using fra- 
grant Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 
this very day. See 
how promptly black- & 
heads and externally 
caused pimples clear up 


and radiant your skin 
begins to appear. Used Le 
by many doctors, 
nurses and certain 
leading hospitals. 4 


Buy at ———s 
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MONEY WORRIES 


A NEW EASY HOME MONEY MAKING PLAN 


Here’s how YOU can turn your spare time 
into CASH without any risk or investment. 
Show the Jewel Line of Christmas and 
Everyday Cards, Stationery and Napkins 
(with customers’ names printed at no extra 
cost) to your Friends, Neighbors, Relatives. 
No experience needed. Make $50 and more 
a week. Write TODAY for Selling Plan and 
Samples on Approval. 


JEWEL GREETING CARD CO. 
401 W. Somerset St. Dept. 21 Phila. 33, Pa. 














Take 
along SOS 


-—the most useful 
cleanser there is 
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ft needn t cost 
you a cent! 






and earn cash 
profits too! 


Get your own subscription to The American 
Girl paid-in-full! Get cash profits too—for Christ- 
mas projects, for camp, troop equipment, uni- 
forms! 


Girl Scouts have used this official plan for 17 
years. It’s supervised by National Girl Scout 
Organization—so you take no chances. So easy! 
Just take orders for beautiful Quaint Shop 
Christmas Cards and Gift Stationery. 


“We found everyone anxious to buy such lovely 
cards,” writes Troop 50, San Antonio. And Troop 
38, Amarillo, says, “Customers declare your cards 
the most beautiful for the money.” 


Don’t lose another day. Send the coupon now 
and start earning! 


A Sensational New 
Xmas Value 





Girl Scout “Thank You” Card 


FREE! DISPLAY FOLDER 


prepared for Girl Scouts 





The American Girl, Dept. AG-3 
Attention: Julia Dempsey 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. ff 


package on approval, with free Girl Scout 


a Please send official Quaint Shop Plan in 
{ Gift Display Folder. 


re eae State..... Troop No....... 
on ae ee ee ee ee ee oe al 
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for your Dad to Daughter good driver agree- 
ment and club membership card. 

In at least two cities—Dallas and Los 
Angeles—steps have been taken not only to 
train teen-age drivers but to attack the des- 
perately serious hot-rod problem directly 
and constructively. Citizens are sponsoring 
clubs dedicated to safe and courteous driv- 
ing as opposed to the devil-may-care hot 
rodders. One such group, in Los Angeles, 
was originally a hot-rod club of the most 
dangerous variety. After one member was 
killed in an accident, his father took over 
the club and reorganized it as a safe-driving 
outfit. Members now must sign a safety 
pledge, and they take their mechanics seri- 
ously. They study service, brakes, and the 
general workings of their cars. Since the re- 
organization, not one of the twenty-six mem- 
bers has had an accident. 

In Dallas, a group of teen-agers who 
called themselves the “Seven-tenths Club” 
had endangered life and limb by racing at 
night on a seven-tenths of a mile straight- 
away just outside the city limits. Here an- 
other approach has been made to the prob- 
lem, one that has proved very effective. All 
traffic violations by those under eighteen 
years of age go to a juvenile court composed 
entirely of teen-agers from the local high 
schools. This court has the power to send 
violators to traffic school or to refer them to 
adult agencies. Justice served up by young 
people their own age (sometimes their own 
schoolmates) has been amazingly effective. 
The court handles three thousand cases a 
year and sees few repeating offenders. 

In Los Angeles, a compulsoty driver-edu- 


cation course has become the answer to teen- 
age death on wheels. This course includes 
distance-judgment tests, tests in knowledge 
of traffic rules, and the usual driver tests. 

If you have any doubts as to the success 
of these driver-education plans, consider 
these startling figures. In one area where the 
accident trend has been watched for the 
past eight years, since driver education was 
first introduced, the Association of Casualty 
and Security Executives reports that acci- 
dents involving injuries skidded down from 
a peak of 19,614 a year to 1,603 a year. 
Fatalities dropped from 433 to 35! 

Even more dramatic is the story of teen- 
age drivers in North Carolina. For more than 
fifteen years now, under proper training, 
teen-age youths have been in charge of big 
buses hauling their schoolmates back and 
forth. Every school day thousands of chil- 
dren are driven in seventy-passenger buses, 
manned by teen-age drivers, over routes 
averaging twenty-six miles—often along hilly 
dirt roads. This is their record: During the 
first eight years, there were seven transpor- 
tation deaths. For the years 1945 through 
1946 (latest available figures) in a total of 
sixty-eight million miles of driving, there 
was not one single death! 

Alabama is now experimenting with teen- 
age bus drivers and reports that of the last 
seven accidents, five involved adult drivers 
and only two, teen-agers. 

Q.E.D. You ARE the safest drivers in the 
world—potentially. 

Be so in fact. You have a date with life. 
Don’t cancel it for a date with death! 

THE END 





Home Is the Place for Talking (Continued from page 18) 


become a place for sharing things—duties 
and pleasures and ideas. Her home was 
a place for talking. 

Some girls are much more talkative than 
others, of course; they find it easier to 
speak about both trivial and important 
things. But many girls who talk vividly and 
excitedly when they are with others close 
up like clams when they're at home. It isn’t 
always the girls’ fault if they aren’t able to 
share their confidences and experiences with 
other members of the family. Some parents 
may not seem to encourage such conversa- 
tion. There may be a barrier of shyness, or 
reserve, or they may be preoccupied with 
their own affairs. But if your parents are 
like that, don’t be discouraged from trying 
to talk to them and share with them. You 
can break down that barrier by your own 
liveliness and gaiety and willingness to talk. 
Your parents will be grateful to you, and 
you'll be glad you made the effort. Once 
past the barrier, you'll find that they have 
a deep, underlying interest in knowing what 
you are doing, and they really want to talk 
things over with you. If they find it hard to 
open the way, it’s more than ever up to you. 

Lucky you, when you have a family to 
whom you can talk! For that means that 
you have a group of people who are more 
interested in you than anyone else can pos- 
sibly be. Even if you're a silent sister, your 
family will go right on loving you. But how 
can you expect them to help you, to thrill to 
your joys, and uphold you in your perplexi- 
ties, if you never let them in on what you're 
doing and thinking? They can’t always be 
pe readers, though often members of a 
close family group do sense what is going 
on in each other's lives. 


If you have brothers or sisters, or both, 
so much the better. They're so close to your 
own age and your own interests, it’s easy 
to talk to them. There’s nothing like brother- 
and-sister talk and banter for developing a 
spirit of give and take. You learn to meet 
their good-natured chaffing with chaffing 
just as good-natured; you realize that people 
can tease you out of pure affection. And you 
learn to be yourself, because brothers and 
sisters are quick to see through a pose. 

So don’t go about avoiding your family 
as if they had the plague. Make an effort to 
get close to them. They really are nice. 
(Haven't you noticed how attractive these 
same sisters and brothers seem to be to other 
people?) It can be lots of fun to be around 
home with them. You can discuss with them 
all the things that are of more interest to 
you than to older people, and you can have 
ittle parties together—bedtime snacks, card 
games, charades. You don’t always have to 
call up others; you have a “gang” at home. 

No brothers and sisters? Then how about 
some of your cousins who are near your own 
age? You can have the same sort of easy 
companionship with congenial cousins that 
other girls have with their brothers and sis- 
ters. And don’t forget that even though they 
are older, parents can be fun tool 

When you go outside your family circle, 
and meet other young people, maybe easy 
conversation is no problem for you. On the 
other hand, maybe you're one of those girls 
who say, “I go all silent when I meet 
strangers.” or “I never know what to talk 
about with boys.” Knowing how to make 
strangers feel at ease, and what to say to 
boys is mostly a matter of practice. 

That’s where talking at home with your 
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family helps. Because you feel so relaxed 
with your family you can talk about any- 
thing and everything, sure of their attention 
and interest. You can talk about personal 
affairs and world affairs, foolish things and 
serious things, have arguments and Rog 
sions, share bits of news and jokes. Of 
course, conversational practice isn’t the com- 
“md recipe for making acquaintances into 
riends. Add these two important ingredi- 
ents: an interest in the boys and girls you 
meet; a real desire to share your experiences. 

When you meet a new girl, don’t you 
think instantly: I wonder what she’s like? 
Then try to find out! Ask questions that 
will reveal something of her background or 
her experience; make her feel at home with 
you. And, because you like her, tell her 
something about yourself—what you’ve been 
doing, where you've just been, how the 
basketball game went, the amusing new trick 
your dog has. As you talk, you forget your- 
self—you think of her, of entertaining her, 
of finding out more about her. And you have 
a wonderful time! 

Use the same _ conversational approach 
with a boy. If you forget yourself and con- 
centrate on him—what you know he likes, 
and what you think he'd like—you'll find 
him responding to your interest and Telling 
You All. And you ‘ll find that one interest 
leads so quickly to another. 

Perhaps he’s a little shy. Some of the 
nicest boys are at first. So it’s up to you to 
make him forget that shyness. Let’s sup- 
pose you know he has come from the Middle 
West. Ask him about it. What is it like in 
Ohio? What school did he go to? What are 
his favorite sports or hobbies? He’s inter- 
ested in photography, you discover. Oh, so 
are you. Maybe he'd like to come along on 
the Shutterbugs’ Jaunt next Saturday? That 
was a whiz of a report he gave in chemistry 
class the other day. Is he planning to be a 
chemist? Did he know they're building a 
big plant near by for the manufacture of 
penicillin? And what is this about Com- 
pound E? His brother’s in Yale. Betty's 

(Continued on page 54) 


Just Plain Horses 
by GREGORY SPOONER 


The Trojan Horse was made of 
wood, but the horses in this quiz 
are all alive and kicking. Can you 
unscramble the letters and name 
the ten kinds of horses listed? Most 
all of these got their names because 
of their gait or the kind of work 
they do. 





1. crape 6. cornob 
2. sangtum 7. marf 
3. laddes 8. fradt 
4. rettort 9. brought horde 
5. nopy 10. hocca 
ANSWERS 
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It's not just a pleasant dream — it's 
a fact! Any girl can make a big 
spare-time income by showing 
lovely Chilton Assortments to 
friends, neighbors and others. 
They'll thank you for saving them 
money and time. Sell 100 boxes at 
$1 each—and up to $50 is yours! 


THE CARDS ALL AMERICA LOVES l 
The demand is tremendous for nationally adver- 
tised Chilton Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, 


jewel-like metallic 
cards to send . 


"Spangel-ectes” (Christmas | SHOW AMERICA’S MOST WANTED LINE 


. tree decorations too!), Every- 


days, Notes, Stationery, Gift Wrappings, etc. | @ 
Your profit up to 100%! 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED | 


You succeed at once with no investment. 


send you free *‘The Chilton Plan’’ booklet vol | CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


selling tips. No risk . .. Money Back Guarantee 
protects you. Organizations also raise funds easily! | and Everyday Assortments 


—----. 










CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 
147 Essex St., Dept. T-7,. Boston 11, Mass. 


mousy Send me at once Free Sample Displays and valuable | 
With the 25 selling tips, “The Chilton Plan.” Also, on approval, 
Free Samples, “Prize” and Metallic Christmas Assortments. | 
=. he Name. ... wnacesee ce : | 
approval’ t 
famous “Prize” Address... eeseer 
and novel City. .. Zone | 
Metallic State , ; 


Assortments. 





MONEY 
ASSEMBLE 





Sell MIDWEST CHRISTMAS CARDS 


the extra dollars you want, taking a fi hhtf lt, 
y orders for new value Christmas Cards! ! 21-Card Ai M LLIC= 





Jad BA awe 


LAPEL PI 


Amazing Big Profits at 
home. Fascinating hobby. 
Assemble Original Love 
Birds made from jewel-toned 
sequin strips. Easy directions — No skill camaieed 
— weave 10-12 pins per hour — sell for $2.50 or 
more. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT includes 
one ASSEMBLED LOVE BIRD, directions, sup 
plies and es -cut material for SIX ADDITIONAL 
VE BIRDS. Sell these for $15 profit 


$ 00 Sod only $1. MONEY BACK GUAR 
l ANTEE. Order now for fast easy 
profits. Write for FREE CATALOG 

Great Neck 43 NW. Y. 


ine Inclad: Rallies, itt Wi ‘scent Tieationery, 
t os ics raps, 

Kiddy Pop-Up Books, Plastic Gifts, M ya cee . 
NO EXPERIENCE Rete 


DED 
Sensotienal > ee cPREE SAM RMPLES te tr ‘rlends.' Fg ope 


th orders and profits. EXT! 
Sg ig 


MIDWEST CARD CO., 1113 Wash ashington Ave. 


Sell New 


Show friends sensational new CHRISTMAS 
Z $1 Christmas dewirna, Saieins CARDS 4 


ome: ian ri to Ler SO for 4, 

in’ im 

ETALLICS, jAeeeere From Sunny 
California 


rt ts sell on si; t at just $1, You make 
Sava aie on 100 boxes! aE Hale 





































LES ¢ ‘ON APPROVAL. 








MASON’S, 


CA 
+ PASADENA 4 





oh 000,000 at: 
ARE WAITING FOR YOU! 


You can EASILY make $25—$50—$100 and more in ‘your spare time. Just SHOW America’s finest 
line of Christmas and Everyday cards, stationery and napkins with names on to your friends, rela- 
tives, co-workers and neighbors. EVERYBODY uses them. Individuals, Church groups, clubs and 
organizations have been successfully raising funds this EASY way. IMAGINE! $50 is yours for 
selling only 100 boxes of MERIT’S outstanding 21 for $1 cards. No experience necessary. Costs 





nothing to try. Write for selling plan and samples on approval NOW. 


MERIT CARD CO., 370 PLANE ST., DEPT. 2 NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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Let Wetmore & Sugden 


MONEY! GIFTS! 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Imprinted With Name 


50 ror*] 





Now...turn your 
spare minutes into BIG 
MONEY! Take easy or- 
ders for Personal Christ- 
mas Cards, with sender's 
name, priced low as 50 
for $1. Show 66 smart, 
exclusive designs. Su- 
perb DeLuxe Line fea- 
tures steel engravings, 
embossings, hand-craft- 
ing. Big daily earnings 
for you! EXTRA! Val- 
uable premiums—Toastmaster, Compact, 


others—plus cash bonus. in ents 


i Guise Tonos 


You pocket $50.00 cash 
for selling only 100 boxes 
of popular 2l1-card $1 
Snowflake and Christmas 
Time Assortments. Money 
pours in with giant line 
of 161 money-makers! 
GiftWraps, Novelty Gifts, 
Stationery, Everyday 
Cards, more! Special 
Fund raising plan for 
organizations. Mail cou- 
pon for big SAMPLE 
OUTFIT today. 


Se he 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., 
749 Monroe Ave., Dept. 39-H, Rochester 2, N.Y. 


RUSH Free Samples of Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards, money-making kit and As- 
sortments on approval. 














Name 
Address 
__ 
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brother Jack goes to Yale, too. What a foot- 
ball game that was last week between 
Yale and Princeton! He plays the guitar, it 
develops. And you play the piano. Tell him 
to bring his guitar over next time, and 
between you you'll raise the roof. 

An hour's gone before you know it. You've 
been talking—he’s been talking even more! 
You've discovered interesting things about 
each other. And you're on the way to being 
friends—exciting prospect. 

It wasn’t hard, was it? You forgot your- 
self because you were interested in him. He 
forgot himself because he was led to talk 
about things that interested him. As a result, 
he’s interested in you. 

Conversation is fun. Talking to people is 
the best way to learn about them and get 





close to them, and it can be an exciting 
adventure. There are so many things to talk 
about, so many different ways of expressing 
your thoughts and feelings. 

So latch on to this idea right now—home 
is the place for talking! Start the conver- 
sational ball a-rollin’ with your family. As 
you learn to talk more freely at home, you'll 
find it easier to talk with others you meet; 
you become more sure of yourself; you are 
a more interesting person and a more stim- 
ulating companion. 

Sharing experiences draws you closer to 
your family, too. You store up a precious 
fund of knowledge and wisdom, and you 
have a host of shared happy experiences 
to remember. 

THE END 





You can buy the fashions shown on pages 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25 at the stores listed here 


OUR “PRIZE PURCHASE” DRESS 
ON PAGE 21 COMES IN GREEN, 
RUST, TURQUOISE, ANL RED 





Allentown, Pa. tess Bros. 
Boston, Mass. Filene’s 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Abraham & Straus 
Cleveland, O. Halle Bros. 
Detroit, Mich. Hudson's 
Dubuque, Ia. Stampfers 
Elmira, N. Y. Sheehan's 
Evansville, Ind. De Jong’s 


Fort Dodge, la. 


The Boston Store 


Green Bay, Wisc. Nau’‘s 
Harrisburg, Pa. Pomeroy’s 
Hartford, Conn. G. Fox 
Houston, Tex. Foley Bros. 
McKeesport, Pa. Cox’s 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum 


Newark, N. J. Bamberger’s 
New York, N. Y. McCreery’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. Gimbel’s 


Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Olds, Wortman & King 
Sears, Betty & Bob 


Heironimus 
E. W. Edwards 


Santa Fe, N. M. New Emporium 
Savannah, Ga. Levy’s 
Sioux City, la. Younker-Davidson’‘s 
Steubenville, O. The Hub 
Williamsport, Pa. Brozman’s 


ACCORDION-PLEATED SHEATH DRESS 


Altoona, Pa. Wm. F. Gable 
Cleveland, O. Higbee Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Crowley's 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Herpolsheimer’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. Blum Store 


BOX-PLEATED SKIRT WITH JERSEY SHIRT 


Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hochschild, Kohn 


J. N. Adam 


Carson, Pirie Scott 


G. Fox 


TANGERINE JERSEY BLOUSE AND 
FLANNEL JUMPER (Page 23) 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fowler, Dick & Walker 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Abraham & Straus 
Detroit, Mich. Hudson's 
Newark, N. J. Bamberger’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. Gimbel Bros. 
San Diego, Calif. Walker's 


TANGERINE SHIRT DRESS 


(Page 23) 
Altoona, Pa. Wm. F. Gable 
Cleveland, O. Higbee Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Crowley's 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Herpolsheimer’s 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Jos. Horne Co. 


BOTH JUMPERS ON PAGE 


24 CAN BE BOUGHT AT 
THE STORES LISTED BELOW 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Goodyear’'s 
Buffalo, N. Y. J. N. Adam 
Burlington, la. Klein’‘s 
Cambridge, O. Davis Co. 


New Kaufman's 
L. Herman, Inc. 
M. L. Parker Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Danville, Va. 
Davenport, la. 


Dayton, O. Home Store 
Durham, N. C. Baldwin's 
Edina, Minn. Marvin Oreck 
Elmira, N. Y. Sheehan’s, Inc. 
Emporia, Kans. Newman's 
Evansville, Ind. De Jong’s 
Flint, Mich. Smith-Bridgeman 
Huntington, W. Va. Bradshaw-Diehl Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. Garvin's 
Madison, W. Va. Cox's 
Manchester, Conn. Burton's 
Meridian, Miss. Alex Loeb 


Bitker Gerner 

J. S. Ringwalt Co. 
“The White House” 
Nachman’s Dept. Store 
J. N. Adam 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Mount Vernon, O. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Newport News, Va. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb. Goldstein Chapman’s 
Passaic, N. J. Nadler’s Dept. Store 
Peoria, Ill. Klein’s 
Portland, Ore. Bedell Store 
Portsmouth, O. Marting’s 
Rocky Mount, N. C. Rosenbloom-Levy 
Santa Rosa, Calif, Rosenberg’s 
Sharon, Pa. Sharon Store 
Steubenville, O. The Hub 
Terre Haute, Ind. Meis Bros. 
VELVETEEN-COLLARED JERSEY DRESS 
(Page 25) 
Cleveland, O. Halle Bros. 
Detroit, Mich. B. Siegel 
Hartford, Conn. G. Fox 
New York, N. Y. Franklin Simon 
Portland, O. Meier & Frank 
St. Louis, Mo. Famous-Barr 
PETAL-COLLARED JERSEY BLOUSE 
(Page 25) 
Amarillo, Tex. White & Kirk 
Cleveland, O. Halle Bros. 
Detroit, Mich. Hudson’s 
Newark, N. J. Hahne’s 
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Back in the swing of things — 
tip-TOPPERS for your school and sport fun 


Pass the good word along .. . it’s smart 
to wear these fashion-right, all-round toppers 
that just angle for compliments! 


(Left to right) 

Sunny-bright yellow cardigan of soft-as-snow cotton 
is tightly knit and fleeced inside for cozy warmth. 
So easy to wash, too! Printed green emblem. Small, 
medium and large sizes. 8-198a—$2.50 


Lovely rich green sweater is styled the popular 
cardigan way. Firmly knit of finest quality, 100% 
virgin worsted wool. White embroidered emblem 
can be detached. Sizes 10-20. 8-243a—$4.75 


Trim sport jacket in Zelan treated green poplin is 
water repellent and wind resistant. Zipper, and 
buckled side tabs for a nipped-in waist. White em- 
broidered emblem is detachable. Sanforized and vat 
dyed. Sizes 10-20. 8-275a—$5.50 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A—Natl. Equip. Service 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 
New York 17,N.¥. St. Louis3,™Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


I enclose [) check [J M.O0. for $...ccccccosesesees ae 
Please send me: 
..9port Jacket, 8-275a—size i 











wiesabiaaul Cardigan, 8-198a—size............0 
Name 
Street 
City Zone___ State __ 
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RAISE FUNDS EASILY 
FOR GROUP ACTIVITIES 
Take a of this Ay j and pleasant way to earn 
funds for personal needs or equipment. Everyone who 
sees the enguisite SUNSHINE CARDS is a prospect. 
A complete fine for every taste every pocketbook. 
Nationally Famous 2! Cards $1. 24 Evergreen Cards, 
lined envelopes $!. Many others. 
HUGE CASH PRIZE SALES CONTEST! 

ALSO: Children’s Cards, Christmas Books, Gift Wrap- 
pings. Stationery, Napkins, pean rl Assortments ke 
many other Famous Sunshine creation: 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL & FREE impRINT FOLDERS 


ecccccceeee SEND NO MONEY coccccccee 


e 

$ Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. me 

e@ 115 Fulton St., New York 8, = A 

i Please send samples on tc & Contest Rules: 
: BAMO. oc cccccocccvsccccccessescccceseooeosoccece 
co 

© 

NE Snake sect siennnercncievencseannecenenns 
. 

3 City " oe 0 


TINILE ART STUDIOS 


Dept 115 FULTON St. New York 8 N.Y 


ist 10 GET 535 


SEND NO MONEY. Sell gorgeous ELLIOTT Chr’stmas, eae, Dames, 

Humorous Cards, Gift Wrappings—to neighbors, ~iub 

tives. MAKE UP T0 50c O "ON E. EACH ml 

NAME IMPRINTED BO. exquisite they sell on sight. 

ae y’ CARDS NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. WRITE 
1 








plete line Everyday 
Books, Naykins. Novelties. MAKE 
QUICK PR)FIT—FULL or PART TIME, 








Personalized 
Stationery & Notes 





ELLIOTT CARD CO., 52 Ridge St., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Ideas for the Mode 









Make lovely things for yourself, your 
home, and your friends. Copper and 
rhinestone jewelry, leathercraft, etch- 
ing. shelicraft, plastics, pottery, wood 
projects, painting and dozens of others, 
all in complete, easy-to-use kits that 
any girl can afford. 

Send dime today for catalog show- 
ing America's largest selection of com- 
plete craft kits available from one 
source 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. G-18 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago, 28, lil. 





SELL yes tage CARDS 
to friends, bors, club on 
others. “AMAZING PROFITS. Extra 
Voi gl ax pnt a 





Amazingly Different and foot'| 
Vt CARDS 


‘atches ; Imprints 
E. Assortments on approval. SAMPLES 
Start earning extra income now! Write. 
NORTH STAR, 31 Glenwood, Dept. L-3, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YARN FREE SAMPLES & DIRECTIONS 


All Wool Knitting & Rug Yarns; Patterns = 
Frames. Satisfaction Guarant teed. Low 
Prices. Buy Direct— Save Money. 


BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box G, Harmony, Maine 
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BOOKS 
(Continued from page 3) 


Wa The Queen Elizabeth Story. By 
Rosemary Sutciirr. Oxford Uni- 
—. a. $2.00. And here is Perdita, a 
very different of English coun irl. 
Perdita lived Ae ¥ Senastiine Procomy So 
days when Gloriana, the great Queen Eliza- 
beth, was young. In those days people in 
England really believed in fairies. Pharisees, 
they called them, and talked about them in 
whispers on summer evenings. Naturally 
Perdita told the Pharisees about the all-con- 
suming desire that swelled and throbbed in 
her heart—to see the Queen’s Grace, “near 
enough to touch.” But a full round year 
passed, bringing the everyday joys of the 
changing seasons and occasional unexpected 
excursions and delights of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, to the loving, happy family in the 
rectory and still Perdita had not seen the 
Queen. We leave it to you to decide whether 
it was the Pharisees or a real boy, laughing 
Adam Hilyarde (who also knew about ma- 
gic) who rescued Perdita from her “miser- 
ruble” disappointment and made her wish 
come true. This charming and graceful sto 
should delight younger readers and, for dif- 
ferent reasons, appeal strongly to imaginative 
older girls who enjoy the color and flavor 
of a lively historical background. 


The Little Princesses. By MARION 
Crawrorp. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, $3.50. What is life like in a 
royal palace in modern England and what 
of the girl who may one day be another 
Queen Elizabeth of England? For seventeen 
years, Marion Crawford, “Crawfie” to palace 
circles, a Scottish girl with a strong sense of 
fun and a love of the outdoors, shared the 
life of the present royal family in the inti- 
mate relationship of governess to the royal 
princesses. She tells about these years with 
humor and eee, It is the story 
of a simple, loving family, stanchly doing 
what is expected of them no matter what 
the cost in strain and sacrifice of privacy 
and personal inclination. Crawfie did her 
valiant best to give her charges all the fun 
she could, to have them lead lives as nor- 
mal as possible, mingle with other chil- 
dren and have as much as she could give 
them of the things palace children often 
miss—rides on the underground, swimming 
lessons, amateur theatricals, Girl Guiding. 
She had come under the spell of the beau- 
tiful little Duchess of York, as she was then, 
and her two lovely daughters that fall day 
in Scotland when she first met them, and the 
spell grew stronger through the years. So it 
is with loving strokes she paints the picture 
of the courage, the grace, and charm of the 
Queen; the lovely singing voice, the talent 
for mimicry, the nimble wit, the sometimes 
rebellious naughtiness of Margaret Rose; the 
passion for order, the sense of responsibility, 
the desire to do what is expected of her that 
is Lilibet. From the night Crawfie first 
entered Royal Lodge, Windsor, to find six- 
year- -old Elizabeth, a small figure sitting 
up in bed driving her bedpost team with the 
cords of her dressing gown, through the 
drab war years when she and the princesses 
remained at Windsor while their parents 
took their chances in the London bombings, 
up to Elizabeth’s marriage to Phillip, and 
the birth of Prince Charles, Crawfie taught 
and loved the princesses. Marion Crawford 
relives those years in a story that would 
make excellent reading aloud. § THE END. 
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EXTRA CASH MADE EASY 


SELL SUPREME NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Imagine—an extra income! Sell friends 
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0 for $1.00 assortments. 90 i 
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approval, FREE catalog and selling plans. 
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able colorful collection, hinges, mystery sets, $5.00 Presi- 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT: 25 different Brit- 
* stamps are yours 
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BOY! ALL FOR A DIME! 
Packet containing stamps from 25 different countries of 
dark, mysterious Africa, — watermark detector and 
perforation gauge. Only 10c to approval applicants. 
WAYNE STAMP Co. 
Box 307A, La Salle Sta., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


G iv E N! t POWERFUL MAGNIFYING GLASS 
given to new customers for Sc post- 
ge and handling. Big bargain lists included. Hurry! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 212, Jamestown, N. Y- 
What Are “Approvals”? 
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Al Moore has always loved sports. 
He was a star football player for 


Northwestern University during his 
college days and after graduation 
turned professional. A year with the 
Chicago Bears convinced him that this 
was not his idea of a lifelong career, 
and he switched to another one of 
his interests—art. 

Illustrating covers and stories for 
many of the national magazines, do- 
ing fashion work, advertising illustra- 
tions, and the Esquire Calendar keep 
him a very busy man. 

“lf 1 could paint only what | 
wanted to,” Mr. Moore says, “I would 
continue with some illustration because 
it is exciting work at times. But 1 
would devote more time to abstract 





AL MOORE 


Whose Typical 
American Girl Is Our 
September Cover Girl 

* 


painting—that is, exploring new ways 
of expressing myself with a brush.” 

In the picture above you see the 
artist with his wife, their son, and two 
daughters. They live in Kent, a small 
town in the hills of western Connecti- 
cut. The Moore household also has 
two four-footed members—Sunny, a 
collie dog; and Gorgeous George, a 
blond cat. 

Mr. Moore firmly believes that the 
beautiful girl is one who is healthy 
and happy. He chose the model for 
his Typical American Girl painting 
because she has these qualities. In 
addition she feels a keen and sympa- 
thetic interest in the people around 
her and is aware of her responsibility 
to be a useful and contributing person. 








Important Announcement! 


AWARDS TO BE GIVEN FOR BEST LETTERS 
ON TYPICAL AMERICAN GIRL PAINTINGS 


\ \ J ovtp you like to own a set of reproductions of the Typical American Girl 
Paintings by distinguished American artists? The American Girl Magazine 


is offering you a chance to win a set. 


From time to time during the coming months, reproductions of these paintings 
will appear on the cover of THE AMERICAN Girt. Al Moore’s is on the cover 
this month. When all the paintings have appeared, compare them carefully. 
Then write us a letter answering these questions: Which painting do you like best 
and why? Does your favorite painting represent your own idea of the typical 
American girl? If so, why? If not, why not? 

IMPORTANT: Be sure to save your copies of the magazine which have the re- 
productions on the covers: You'll want the covers to study together so that you 
can decide on your favorite. And you'll need the photographs of the artists that 
appear in the same issues. To be eligible for an award, your letter must be ac- 
companied by these photographs, clipped from the magazine. So be sure to save 
the photograph of Al Moore on this page. 

To the writers of the seven best letters, The American Girl Magazine will send 
a portfolio containing reproductions of all the original Typical American Girl 
Paintings, suitable for framing. In addition, an award of $10 will be given to the 
writer of the winning letter. A $5 award will be given for the second-best letter, 
and there will be five Honorable Mention awards of $1 each. 


RULES FOR THE CONTEST 


1. Write a letter, not more than 500 words, 
answering these questions: Which of the Typical 
American Girl Paintings do you like the best and 
why. Does this painting represent your own idea 
of the typical American girl? If so, why? If not, 
why not? 

2. Letters must be typewritten or neatly writ- 
ten in ink, on one side of the paper only. 

3. In the upper right-hand corner of the page, 
type or print your name, address, and age. 

4. Attach to your letter the photographs of the 
artists who did the paintings. An artist's photo- 
graph will appear in each issue when a paint- 
ing is reproduced on the cover. 

5. All letters submitted become the property of 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


The American Girl Magazine, and cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Judging will be based 
mainly on the ideas expressed, and the decision 
of the judges is final. 

6. Don’t write your letter until all the paintings 
have appeared. Write one letter when you have 
seen and compared ail the paintings. 

7. The closing date of the contest, and instruc- 
tions for addressing your letters, will be announced 
later in the magazine. Meanwhile be sure to save 
your copies of the magazine which have the 
Typical American Girl Paintings on the covers. 

Remember that your letter will not be eligible 
for an award unless it is accompanied by the pho- 
tographs of the artists, clipped from the magazines. 





_ BERSTED'S HOBBY-CRAFT 


Here’s ideal craft work on an easy, yet 
creative level. Molding and coloring 
figurines from more than 100 different 
molds. Highly educational and so much 
fun — to cast animals, scenic plaques, 
cowboys, clowns! Send only 15 cents for 
complete, 24-page colored catalog. 


Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc. 


MONMOUTH ILLINOIS 


WD! 


OVER 100 WAYS TO MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY and FRIENDS 
Sell friends newest Metallic 
ristmas Cards, Gift wrappings. 
Novelties, Gifts, Children’s **Ac- 
jon’’ s. Profits to 100°. 
. Special Offers. Request 
samples on approval, 

for up 





NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 315, Mass. 





Sell only 50 boxes imprinted Xmas 
Cards. Sensational profit-sharing pian 
42 Sample joice of over 300 gifts, 
ey el and guarantees handsome cash profits 
pow Bey on complete line. Write today! Send 
Napkins—Notes]| ne money! Deluxe boxes on approval. 
Giftand | CREATIVE ART PUBLISHERS, IN 
4s Ave., Dept.a-2, Yonkers. N.Y. 
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7 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


om Se LastreFelis «Sates « Brifliants 
MAKE ders! Sell on sig ht. 
lars fast. B' ne. 8 
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L FREE SAMPLES 


0.51 
NAME PRINTED 
CARDS, NAPKINS 
ano STATIONERY 


MONEY FOR YOU -sec 


CHRISTMAS CARDS-UP TO 100% PROFIT 


MAKE MONEY EASILY. $50 profit sell- 
ing 100 Deluxe Boxes. Complete line big 
value, fast selling plastic, metallic Christ- 
mas and Everyday Cards. Smart gift 
items. PRINTED BOOK MATCHES. Embossed cards, sta- 
tionery 50 for $1 up. No money or experience needed to start. 
Fund raising plan for churches and clubs. Special bargain 
offers. Cash bonus. Write today for samples on approval. 
EMPIRE CARD CO. 230 FOX ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 












; . WR 
PURO CO., 2807 Locust, Dept. O1-L, St. Louls 3, Mo. 
lAmazing Offer—$40 Is Yours [© 
for selling only 50 boxes of Christmas 
Cards. And this can be done in a single 





day. Free samples. Other leading boxes 
surprise 


Jon approval. y items. Write 

todav. It costs nothing to . ~ 

LL. cueerruc 4  AJ-15, N.Y. | 
——_— —— eee 









ti Make wallets, belts, handbags, key- 
% ““~“}) cases and other items to sell or give 
to friends as gifts. A complete stock 
of skins, tools, supplies, designs and 
instruction books. Write for FREE 
catalog now! 


os Tandy Leather Co. 


©. BOX 397J—TULSA, OKLA. 








WITHOUT EVEN PRACTICING 


AMAZING OFFER—S$40 IS YOURS 
for selling only 100 of these 


RefrigoPAK sic Gad"Ser: 


BIG BAG SETS 
made of genuine DUPONT Polyethylene 
the new deep-freeze miracle plastic. 
Easy to Sell. . . No competition. 


Featuring extra-heavy ube & ham bag. Every 
household NEEDS them. They SELL ON SIGHT. 


CLUB LEADERS To raise treasury funds quickly 
. « +. Without waiting till 
Christmas . . . here’s your method. Every call means a 
sale. Your girls will not be turned away. 
SEND NO MONEY. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


It costs nothing to try. Just 
a for approval sample. 
ae <i. Co. 
Duane St. 2 
mt... York 13, 








Janet: Dad, there’s a man at the circus 
who jumps over a horse’s back, slips un- 
derneath it, catches hold of its tail, and 
ends up on the horse’s neck! 

Dap: That’s nothing. I did all that the 
first time I ever rode a horse. 

Sent by PAULA SMITH, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TRAPPED 


The neighborhood borrower approached 
Mr. Smith and asked, “Say, Smith, are 
you using your lawn mower this after- 
noon?” 


“No,” wailed the little girl, “I'm here 
sick!” 
Sent by WANEMA PHILIPSEN, Klomath Falls, Oregon 


PERFECT DESCRIPTION 
A little girl ran up to the information 
desk in a department store and asked: 
“Did you see a lady walking around with- 
out a little girl that looks like me?” 
Sent by MARJIE YATES, San Marino, California 


Anne: What is lighter than a feather, 
yet harder to hold? 
Pec: I give up. What? 





Anne: Your breath. 
Sent by DORIS NIGELS, Palm Harbor, Florida 


BIG BUSINESS 
Driver: Please give me a quart of water 
for the radiator, a pint of oil for the mo- 
tor, and a gallon of gas. 





“Yes, I am,” replied Mr. Smith. tartly. 

“Fine! Then you won't be wanting your 
golf clubs, so I'll just borrow them.” 
Sent by ELLEN MULLIKIN, Chevy Chase, Maryland 













LS Wire oe lem lel] 34 
bs.” . CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Big cash profits showing 
friends Free of new 

Personal Christmas Cards low as SO fer 
$1. Everybody wants these rare values. 





HE ASKED FOR IT! 
Jim: This party is awfully dull. I think 





Make $50 eaelty selling 100 Christmas, I'll ¢o home ATTENDANT: Sure you don’t want me to 
3 jo n Assortmen eo . . 
ethers atti. Persona] Stationery, Host: Fine, old boy! That will help pine cot y wal 
other money -m -makers. Extra Extre Cash Bonus, ) ’ y- Sent by CAROLYN MITCHELL, Madison, Wisconsin 
MYcRestc CARD €o.., D.. Dent. 203, a lot. 

‘8 Chauncy Street, 








Sent by ELEANOR DOOLEY, Excelsior Springs, Missouri RAPID TRANSIT 


Passencer: Didn’t you say this was a 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY Swe 








E SUPPLY ge rer ry To help you = NO FAIR fast train? 
es a 1. e Morner: How did you like your first Conpuctor: It is a fast train, sir. 
Sri, CATALOG ot ever 2 tight” day at school, Maryjane? PASSENGER: Well, do you mind if I get 
Just send yourname _® Christmas Cards and Gift items. Marysane: I liked school, but I didn’t off and see what it’s fast to? 


and address for our 1950 deluxe assortment on approval. 
SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


ZULU ULR TR Dept.aG-9 PRs ate ee 


$ Sell America’s Leading 
21 Card Christmas As- 
® sortments. Samples on | ggg 25 fer $1.88 


approval. New, Sensational, Money mak- 


ing Gift Items. Don’t dela: Write today. 
ART stub DIOS CHRISTMAS CARDg} 


Vermilion, Ohio |_* STATIONERY 


like the teacher. She cheats. 

Mortner: My dear, you mustn’t say such 
a thing about your teacher! 

MaryJANE: Well she does. She told me 
to sit in a front seat for the present, and 
then she didn’t give 
me the present. 


Sent by JUDITH A. HALEY, 
Tulare, California 


Sent by MARIAN RICE, Gastonia, North Carolina 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 






















Stop—Look—and Cheer! 


BEGINNING JANUARY, 1951 
Contributors’ Page 


STEP LIVELY, PLEASE! 


A gentle Quaker, dis- 
covering a burglar at 
work in his house, got 
his gun and stood qui- 
etly in the doorway. 
“Friend,” he remarked, 
“I would do thee no 
harm, but thee stand- 
est just where I am 
about to shoot.” 


Sent by SUZANNE PRITCH- 
ARD, Coral Gables, Florida 


RIDING ACA 


(For details, please turn to page 39) 


FICTION 
Any subject 
800 words or less 





NONFICTION 
Subject: ANIMALS 
400 words or less 





POEMS 
Any subject THE BIG DIFFERENCE 
2 - 25 lines 
A little girl, spend- 
DRAWINGS 


ing her first night away 
from home, began to 
cry when it got dark. 

“What's the matter, 
dear?” asked her hos- 
tess. “Are you home- “If you'll fag show 
sick?” starter is, 


Black and whites—any subject 
Minimum size: 5” x 7” 





DATE DUE: 

To be mailed on or before October 1, 1950 
me where the 
can dame on my way.” 
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She's SMART! 
She's got ideas! oo tape ail 
SHE'S FOR ME! Supart Girls Earn Lats ¢ f 












elling Artistic 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and other Assortments - /// Spare Cime 


EVERYONE 
WANTS 


VALUES, 








®Are you a modern girl? Then you're a thrifty girl—a 
smart go-getter who knows the value of a dollar—you’ve 
so many uses for it! Well... you can earn LOTS of Dollars 
in your spare time .. . yes, even up to hundreds of dollars! 
Sell Artistic Christmas Greeting Cards and other Assort- 
ments. It’s easy, pleasant, and you'll make really BIG 
MONEY—your money—to spend as you wish! 


No Experience Necessary! Everyone's A Prospect! 


Your family and relatives, friends and neighbors, club 
and school associates will ALL be eager to buy from you. 
You give customers more of what they want in Greeting 
Cards—for way less than they expect to pay! Sales come 
fast. You make up to 100% CASH PROFIT! 


SEND NO MONEY! Just send for gorgeous Christ- 
mas Assortments ON APPROVAL and FREE 
IMPRINT SAMPLES. Complete line includes 
Metallics, Plastics, Gift Wraps, All-Occasion 
Assortments. EMBOSSED NAME-IMPRINTED 

Christmas Cards at 50 for $1. Personalized Sta- 


tionery, Coasters, Book Matches. Start earning now. Send 
for your Samples TODAY! 


GIRLS / 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION— 
a¢e Gacy! 







Does your group or club need new equipment—a 

library —a television set? Get together. Sell Artis- 

tic Christmas Cards and raise the money you need 

quickly, pleasantly. ACT TODAY! 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 

= 971 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Send for SAMPLES 7 OF COURSE | want to make extra money quickly and easily! Rush Sample 


on approval 21 Card Feature Christmas Assortment on approval, and FREE Samples of 
Mail Covpoa Now! name-imprint lines. 
i ) ae ee a ee SY 


se eae eae ee eee a! | 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 1 NC. i] | ialeaaiialalaaaaaaaaaaaiaiaaeataaaaaasipiaaaaanamaaaaaS 


971 Way St., Elmira, New York OT City.........---.--------------- en nee Zone. . . State. ........------- 





In town, ice-cold Coca-Cola is around 


the corner from anywhere. But out where 
there are no corners, the hero of the party 
is the one who brings the Coke along— 


ice cold in the handy picnic cooler. 


Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 


OPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








